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Correspondence 


Freedom to Educate 


Eorror: Fr. Neil G. McCluskey concludes 
his excellent survey of government auxiliary 
aids to pupils in church-related schools 
(“How Much State Support?” [9/19]) by 
gating that the courts must yet face up 
to the central question of whether or not 
sich auxiliary services are required under 
the equal-protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Those of us who are 
penalized by a “narrow interpretation of 
a State Constitution” feel that the Four- 
teenth Amendment means what it clearly 


- 4 | says—equal protection. 


I wish also to point out that the First 
Amendment includes not only the no-estab- 
lishment clause but also a guaranty of free 
exercise of religion. Church law and indi- 
yidual conscience dictate to many of my 
Catholic and Lutheran neighbors that their 
children attend parochial schools. However, 
because there is no transportation available 
to the parochial schools and because of the 
burden of payment for other auxiliary ser- 
vices at the parochial schools, many of these 
children must attend state-controlled 
shools. In view of compulsory school- 
attendance laws, this would seem an in- 
fringement of a constitutional right to the 
free exercise of religion. 

We of Citizens for Educational Freedom, 
$109 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo., 
have organized to promote equal protec- 
tion of educational laws not only for stu- 
dents at church-related schools, but also 
at independent schools. We invite com- 
ments and inquiries from all who have an 
interest in fair play. 

VincENT P. CorLEyY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Two on Three 


Eprror: You must do it again—that is, pub- 
lsh another article like “Christians Con- 
front Technology” (9/26). 

It is a tremendous experience to read in 
one article on one subject the views of three 
such men as Fathers Clarke, Weigel and 
Ong—three sparkling facets of a diamond. 

As Fr. Ong states, he was “constrained 
by a kind but persevering (that’s why he 
has the job) editor.” I hope the editor will 
stay on the job and do it again! 

(Mrs.) VERNON J. Krarr 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Eptron: Pope Pius XII, notably in his 
Christmas radio messages of 1953 and 
1955, authoritatively analyzed the attitude 
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of a Christian toward modern technology 
in a scientific age. 
Man is by nature not only a rational .and 


social animal, but also a technological ani- 


mal—homo artifex. There is no better way 
to develop a positive attitude toward tech- 


nology than to present man as co-creator 


and co-governor of the universe with God. 
Here is the corrective to the “technological 
spirit” which “puts man into a state of 
mind that is unfavorable for seeking, find- 
ing, accepting truths and goods of a super- 
natural order.” We need more articles like 
those in your recent symposium “Christians 
Confront Technology” (9/26) to direct 
attention to this centrally important point 
in contemporary thought. 

Rosert T. VACHON,. M.S. 
La Salette Seminary 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Art Pioneers 


Eprror: I note the interest you have 
aroused in discussing art departments in 
Catholic colleges. Fr. J. Gerard Mears, S.J., 
states: “We will be glad to hail earlier pio- 
neers” (Am. 9/19, p. 703). Saint Mary’s 
College of California has had an art de- 
partment since 1912 and for many years has 
offered a major in the subject. 
BROTHER CORNELIUS, F.S.C. 
Professor of Art, Emeritus 
Saint Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s Calif. 


Fallout Protection 


Eprror: Norma Krause Herzfeld’s article 
on Civil Defense (6/18) and Fr. Thurston 
N. Davis’s treatment of the same subject 
(8/8) have been drawn to my attention. 
These expressions of concern for our lack 
of preparation to survive a nuclear attack 
are a substantial public service. I particu- 
larly appreciated your reference to the re- 
port of the New York State Special Task 
Force on Protection from Radioactive Fall- 
out. 

In this connection, you will perhaps be 
interested to know that I have appointed 
an Interdepartmental Committee on Fallout 
Protection Problems, the duties of which 
are to explore and recommend a practical, 
efficient fallout shelter program at the least 
possible cost, both for existing and new 
structures. It is my belief that the work of 
this committee will provide the basis for a 
practical program which will have the sup- 
port of the New York legislature at its next 
session, as well as of the public at large. 








An 


Wnportant 
addition to 


the educated 


Catholic’s 
hbiary ... 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE by 
Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. explains 
every prayer and rubric of the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass and traces the history 
and development of the Mass-Liturgy 
through the ages. POPULAR ONE-VOL. 


EDITION—7%" x 10%”, 10 00 
608 PAGES ° 


2-VOL. COMPLETE EDITION . . $18.50 


_ At your Catholic book seller 
or write: 








BENZIGER BROTHERS, inc 


Bas Get Be Se Pobre | 
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new books 
for fall 


Mary, 
Mother of 
Faith 


by Josef Weiger 
Introduction by Romano Guardini 


Written with the quietness and sim- 
plicity of profound faith, here is a 
meditation on the life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, which is especially appro- 
priate for the contemporary reader, 
since its dominant theme is Mary as 
the mediatrix of divine grace. And here 
indeed is a full realization of Mary as 
the Mother of God—'‘the Mother of 
Our Faith.” 


November 9 $5.00 


At All Bookstores 





fou REG NERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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The strong articles which you have been 
running in AMEnrica are of real help in de- 
veloping the essential public support which 
is a prerequisite of such a program. 

As you no doubt know, the fifty-first an- 
nual Governors’ Conference in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, composed of the Governors 
of all the States and territories of the 
United States, called for the development 
by the States of a fallout program. It also 
urged a meeting with the President and 
other Federal officials to review the nature 
of the nuclear hazard and the cooperative 
steps which are available to government— 
Federal, State and local—for the nuclear 
protection of our people. Steps toward the 
holding of such a meeting are now being 
taken. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
Governor of New York 
Albany, N. Y. 


Formula for Survival 


Eprror: Fr. Thurston N. Davis’s article 
“Tlls of Our Time” (10/3) appeared at the 
proper moment. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
whom he quotes, is right in saying: “I be- 
lieve that millions already dimly feel that 
the road to national salvation no longer 
lies in pushing their own claims to the 
uttermost.” It may be that this conviction 
is more than “dimly” felt by many. Perhaps 
many feel, as I do, that self-interest must 
give way to a recognition of the individual’s 
obligations toward units larger than him- 
self: his Church, his nation, the world. 
On the economic plane we must meet 
the challenge of communism. This has been 
repeated time and again. But today, if we 
do not rise to the challenge, the conse- 
quence is much more imminent. Commu- 
nism has proved its productive efficiency 
and Premier Khrushchev has rightly stated 
that he can overtake us on the economic 
front. Without an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the individual’s sense of personal 
responsibility, and a diminishing of the no- 
tion of self-interest, we will be overtaken. 
S. V. DELANEY 
Fresh Meadows, N. Y. 


Eloquent Hands 


Epitor: For many years I have been fas- 
cinated by people’s hands. They can ex- 
press service, vanity, beauty or prayer. I 
want to compliment you’ on your recent 
illustration based on a part of Michel- 
angelo’s magnificent “Creation” on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. It 
speaks volumes in the particular spot 
(9/26, p.763) you chose for it. 
R.M.C. 

West Hartford, Conn. 








REGNERY 


Modern Gloom and 
Christian Hope 


by Hilda Graef 


An outspoken criticism of the pessimism 
afflicting so much contemporary writing and 
thought. Here is a provocative book by a 
provocative author who is concerned with 
the enormous influence philosophers, novel- 
ists, and dramatists wield over a perplexed 
society all too eager to find literary champions 
wearing the mourning band of despair. 


Now Ready $3.50 


Jesus Christus 
by Romano Guardini 


While preparing his great masterpiece, THE 
LORD, Msgr. Guardini delivered a series of 
sermons on the life of Christ to students at 
Berlin University. This book is the first 
English translation of these sermons. In it, 
Guardini leads us toward the essence of 
Christ, the uniqueness of His existence, His 
position as the Son of God, and brings us to 
a true contemplation of the Word who was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. 


October 12 $2.75 


And God Made 
Man and Woman 


by Lucius F. Cervantes, S. J., Ph. D. 


This book is a factual discussion of the sex 
differences in the physical, emotional, psy- 
chological, and religious behavior of male 
and female. Important for parents seeking to 
teach their children the realities of sex; and 
equally important for the parents themselves 
in achieving a broader understanding of the 
image of God in sex. 


A Family Life Library Selection 
November 2 $4.00 





At All Bookstores 


{Ge 


himy REGNERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Current Comment 





October’s Prayer 


The encyclical Grata Recordatio 
(“Grateful Memory”) which Pope John 
XXIII addressed to the Catholic world 
at the start of the month of the Rosary 
is a brief but stimulating call to more 
fervent prayer. The Pontiff recom- 
mended two particular intentions for us 
as we tell our beads in October. 

The Holy Father mentioned the fact 
that shortly (Oct. 11) he would present 
the traditional crucifix to a large group 
of young missionaries about to depart 
to fields afar. On the same day, he went 
on, he would visit the North American 
College and there join in commemo- 
rating the centennial of that institution 
where so many young Americans are 
studying. Both events, the Pope said, 
affirm the supernatural principles in- 
spiring every activity of the Church. In 
both instances is manifested “the volun- 
tary and generous dedication of her sons 
to the cause of mutual respect, of fra- 
ternity and of peace among nations.” 
For all these young apostles, so fortu- 
nate in being singled out by the Holy 
Father, the Pope urged our fervent 
prayers to the Virgin Mary. 

The Pope’s second intention for the 
month of the Rosary is a broader one. 
He urged us to pray for the leaders of 
our countries, “that the men responsible 
for the destinies of the great and small 
nations . . . may attentively assess the 
serious duty of the present hour.” This 
is an intention that all men of good will 
must heartily sanction. Catholics every- 
where will devoutly ask God in His pro- 
vidence to bring it to a happy consum- 
mation. 


Rocket Rivalry 


On Oct. 6 Lunik IIT looped the moon 
like a plane rounding a distant pylon. 
Once again pressmen combed the 
thesaurus in a search for laudatory ad- 
jectives. Once again U. S. rocketry suf- 
fered a damaging drop in morale: are 
we closing the gap, or is it widening? 

Of course we have had our own tri- 
umphs in the two years since Sputnik I. 
We have dotted the cislunary sphere 
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with oranges, grapefruit, medicine balls 
and the loquacious Atlas. But it will be 
at least a year before we can duplicate 
the performance of Lunik III. Mean- 
while, Soviet space probing will not be 
at a standstill. No matter how hard we 
try to catch up, a number of Russian 
“firsts” almost certainly lie ahead. 

Let no one mistake the nature of the 
space challenge. As Dr. Wernher von 
Braun said recently, the drive into the 
cosmos is not a “rivalry between com- 
peting fireworks manufacturers.” It is 
only too clear that the USSR is pursuing 
a large-scale, completely integrated pro- 
gram for the conquest of earth’s en- 
vironment. And though Khrushchev may 
blandly affirm that his country’s feats are 
the common possession of all mankind, 
there can be no doubt that Russia will 
ultimately exploit their full military, 
political and psychological potential on 
behalf of her own brand of imperialism. 

The slogan used to be, “Today Russia, 
tomorrow the world.” At this hour Soviet 
ambitions are broadening, and it is no 
idle fiction to envisage the possible com- 
munization of the solar system. Have 
those U. S. officials who tolerate our still 
confused military and civilian space 
plans weighed the implications of this 
dismal thought? 


Religion in the USSR 


After 42 years of intensive propa- 
ganda, the Soviet Government does not 
yet claim to have stamped out religion. 
In 1958 the Young Communist League 
criticized “the millions of workers who 
have not yet broken with religion.” The 
journal Kommunist also reported, in 
1958, “not a few facts indicating the 
pressure of religious ideas among sec- 
tions of our youth, and even of the 
strengthening of those ideas.” Some 
churchmen in Russia estimate that there 
may be fifty million “active” church 
members in the USSR. 

These facts are cited in a survey, “The 
War Against Religion—From Lenin to 
Khrushchev,” just released by the 
American Committee for Liberation. A 
perusal of this 20-page study provides 
an antidote to the remarks made by Mr. 


Khrushchev in his U. S. news confer- 
ence of Sept. 27. Comrade K. told us 
that there is full freedom of religion in 
the USSR, but brushed off the interest 
of young people in religion as a manifes- 
tation of youthful curiosity. 

In fact, without employing the harsh 
repressive measures of the early Stal- 
inist era, the Soviet Government 
still conducts a widespread campaign 
against all religion by every propaganda 
means at its command—the press, radio, 
films and, of course, the whole school 
system. Even teams of lecturers tour the 
USSR in the effort to advance atheism. 
Pravda reported early this year that 3.8 
million such lectures were given in the 
Soviet Union in 1957—almost double the 
number given in 1956. 

Copies of the above survey are now 
available without cost by writing to the 
Press and Publications Division, Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation, 1657 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


What La Pira Saw 


The optimistic vein of the report is- 
sued by the American Committee for 
Liberation [see above] is echoed by an 
unusual man who saw for himself. In 
August, Florence’s ex-mayor, Giorgio 
La Pira, spent twelve days in the Soviet 
Union “to establish a bridge of prayer 
between East and West.” La Pira, a man 
of Franciscan simplicity from whom the 
world has come to expect the unex- 
pected, went directly on his arrival in 
the Soviet Union to visit the monastery 
of Zagorsk, near Moscow, and to pray at 
the altar of St. Sergius. Proceeding 
thereafter to the holy city of Kiev, he 
knelt in prayer before the altars of St. 
Anthony and St. Theodore. 

Everywhere he went La Pira was im- 
pressed by the devotion of the crowds, 
among whom he noted not merely old 
persons but young men and women as 
well. So enthusiastic, in fact, was the 
Italian visitor that the Soviet daily 
Sovietskaya Rossia quoted him as saying 
in an interview: “Everything that I have 
seen here speaks of the freedom of re- 
ligion in your country.” Actually, said 
La Pira on his return to Italy, all he said 
was that, in spite of the Communist 
party, “the thousand-year-old oak of the 
Christian faith of the people has given 
no sign of extinction but on the contrary 
exhibits consoling sigas of vitality and 
new growth.” 
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While too much should not be made 
of the experience of isolated travelers 
(including that of our Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, who spoke 
before a Baptist congregation in Moscow 


recently), what Christian can fail to be 


encouraged by these reports of the pro- 
found faith of the Russian people? 


Food vs. Population 


The UN Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization gave the world population 
experts something to think about on Oct. 
1. In a report issued in Rome, FAO an- 
nounced that food production, far from 
lagging behind, has convincingly out- 


stripped the phenomenal rise in popu-- 


lation growth. 


These are some of the more’ signifi- 


cant of FAO’s figures: 

p> Food production rose four per cent 
during 1958-59, while world population 
increased at the usual annual rate of 1.6 
per cent. The prospects for still better 
harvests in 1960 are encouraging. 

p> In the decade since the war, world 
agricultural production rose 45 per cent 


above the pre-war average. During this’ 


same period the world’s population rose 
about 20 per cent. Hence food produc- 
tion has moved ahead more than twice 
as fast as population. 

p> The amount of food consumed per 
person has risen ten per cent over the 
pre-war average. 

It is still true, however, as FAO ‘ad- 
mits, that the production of food per 
person “remains much lower in the eco- 
nomically less developed regions than 
in the more industrialized parts of the 
world.” But, FAO further points out, 
much of the world increase in food pro- 
duction has never been consumed. It 
has been stored away. During the past 
year, for example, reserve stocks ot 
agricultural produce rose 10 per cent. 

In view of these figures, today’s world 
food problem would seem to be one of 
inadequate distribution rather than one’ 
of scarcity. 


Peace or Propaganda 


As the currents released by Khru- 
shchev’s American visit continued to 
swirl and boil, the ordinary citizen could 
only say his prayers and hope for the 
best. Has a thaw in East-West relations 
actually set inP Have the West’s condi- 
tions for a summit conference been met? 
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Is there at last some solid reason to ex- 
pect a slowdown in the arms race and a 
relaxation of Cold War tensions? 

If Western leaders were agreed on the 
answers, the evidence last week was 
obscure. Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan, struggling to win a campaign 


that looked much closer on election eve 


than it appeared two weeks ago, told the 
voters that the only indefinite features 
of a summit meeting were details of time 
and place. But from the California 
desert, where the President was golfing 
away a head cold, Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty quickly denied that a 
summit meeting had been agreed on. 

The same uncertainty hung over the 
Communist camp. On his visit to Peking, 
Khrushchev publicly lectured the Red 
Chinese on the advantages of peace. 
Was this part of an elaborate act that 
began with the Premier’s arrival in 
Washington? Or was Khrushchev ser- 
iously intent on changing Red China’s 
warlike policies? And if Khrushchev 
really was exerting pressure on Peking, 
did he succeed in moving Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai? On his twelve-mile 
trip to the airport to emplane to Vladi- 
vostok, Nikita, perhaps significantly, saw 
no crowds of Chinese cheering him on 
his way. Again, perhaps significantly, 
the Sino-Russian talks were not topped 
off by the usual joint communiqué. 

Meanwhile, at a very cautious press 
conference on Oct. 6, Secretary Herter 
strove manfully to avoid offending either 
Premier Khrushchev or our allies. He 
thought the Camp David talks had 
thawed relationships but had left out- 
standing East-West differences unre- 
solved. 


U. S.-Philippine Tiff 


What threatened on Oct. 1 to become 
a diplomatic tempest involving the Uni- 
ted States and the Philippines happily 
dissolved a day or two later into a mere 
storm in a teacup. Both countries 
shrugged off as a personal tiff the angry 
exchange between their UN delegates, 
Leon M. Guerrero and Walter S. Robert- 
son. Neither nation expects their violent 
outburst to affect “the cordial relations” 
the U. S. and Philippine delegations 
“have always enjoyed in the past.” 

The clash began at a luncheon given 
by the U. S. delegation to which a num- 
ber of Asian friends had been invited. 
Mr. Guerrero was one of the guests at 





the gathering, assembled to hear a dis. 
¢ussion of American policy in the Fa 
East. 

The bitter words used by Messrs, 
Guerrero and Robertson in their quarrel 
came as a shock. But the fact that g 
diversity of opinion on American poli- 
cies in the Philippines could arise, par. 
ticularly where Mr. Guerrero is con 
cerned, was no surprise. The Philippine 
delegate is an outspoken member of that 
bloc in his country’s politics which is led 
by Sen. Claro M. Recto, who is highly 
sensitive in regard to American policies 
in the Philippines. Senator Recto can be 
expected to take an extremely national- 
istic, even anti-American, stand on most 
issues. 

Nevertheless, the public display of 
temper on the part of both men was 
most unfortunate. History has linked us 
to the Philippines in ties of friendship 
as to no other nation in Asia. We may 
have our differences from time to time. 
But neither of us can allow them to 
destroy the bond that unites us. 


Accolade for Unesco 


When a businessman says that Unes 
co’s work in Latin America is paying 
good dividends, he is probably right. f 
that businessman is J. Peter Grace, presi- 
dent of the W. R. Grace & Co., which 
has been trading successfully for more 
than a century with Latin America, we 
have even more reason to listen to him. 

Speaking to the U. S. National Com 
mission for Unesco, in its seventh na- 
tional conference in Denver on Sept. 30, 
Mr. Grace complimented Unesco on its 
willingness to cooperate with local 
initiative. It is now engaged in half a 
dozen projects called forth by Latin 
America’s “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions.” Those peoples, who for genera 
tions have lived in cultural and econo 
mic poverty, now want a fuller life. They 
want more schooling for their children 
and a share in the fruits of technological 
progress. As an example of the programs 
Unesco has been backing with its tech 
nical and financial aid, Mr. Grace 
singled out the adult education and 
literacy program of the Catholic Church 
in Colombia, Radio Sutatenza. 

If, as Mr. Grace stated, “under past 
administrations, Unesco has failed to 
comprehend the psychology, the trad 
tions and the customs” of Latin Amer 
ica, that is no longer true. Now it knows 
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and practices “the wisdom of partner- 
ship with local people and organizations 
already existing.” Its manpower studies, 
its teacher-training and land-reclamation 
projects use native experts and follow 
local initiative. “We must tailor our cul- 
tural, intellectual and spiritual relations 
with them to their traditions,” Mr. Grace 
went on, not excepting their long re- 
ligious traditions—that “Christian culture 
which they brought with them from 
Western Europe.” 


West Point Saga 


Legend has it that a permanent Cath- 
olic chaplain was first stationed at the 
U. S. Military Academy after a dis- 
tressed parent reported to the Arch- 
bishop of New York that his cadet son 
had lost the faith there. Whether this 
particular version of events is true or 
not, the rigid discipline of the institu- 
tion for a long time made few conces- 
sions to the spiritual needs of the young 
man in gray who happened to be a 
Catholic. 

The dedication by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, on Sept. 20, of the enlarged 
Holy Trinity Chapel at West Point was 
a heartening assurance of the completely 
different state of affairs that now pre- 
vails at the academy. The original 
chapel was erected in 1899, on plans 
drawn up by C. Grant La Farge, 
Though authorized by Congress, it was 
paid for out of private contributions. 
Built to accommodate a handful of 
Catholics, the day dawned when 800 
Catholic cadets, a third of the entire 
Corps, had to crowd its narrow walls. 

The handsome new house of worship 
blends architecturally into the sur- 
roundings of the academy. But already 
ithad become morally one with the in- 
stitution whose students it serves. It is 
more than a monument to the gener- 
asity of the academy’s graduates and 
friends and more than a measure of the 
degree to which the rising Catholic gen- 
ration is preparing for posts of service 
and responsibility in the nation. It ex- 
emplifies successful cooperation in good 
faith between Church and _ State, 
worthy of imitation in other fields. 


Our Italian Guests 


No doubt, the visit to these shores of 
the Italian Premier and his Foreign Sec- 
tetary strengthened the already firm ties 
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between the United States and its Nato 
ally. Messrs. Antonio Segni and Giu- 
seppe Pella being the kind of men they 
are, this was to be expected. They, too, 
are wholly intent on turning back the 
Communist challenge to the civilization 
of the West, with its rich spiritual tradi- 
tions and its record of truly human 
progress. 

The question is, did the visit buttress 
the Segni-Pella Cabinet at home? As 
Robert Pell wrote in these pages last 
week, not only are Messrs. Segni and 
Pella under attack from Communists and 
Socialists. They are also fighting for their 
political futures within their own Chris- 
tian Democratic party. They came here 
badly needing a diplomatic triumph of 
some kind to bolster their prestige and 
still the cries of their critics. 

So far as the opposition Italian press 
goes, they departed our shores with 
largely empty hands. President Eisen- 
hower, it was noted in Rome, had time 
only for lunch with them before flying 
off to play golf in California. Secretary 
of State Herter offered a full account of 
the Camp David talks, but then the least 
of our allies would have received the 
same courtesy. New York gave them a 
friendly, but scarcely a sensational, wel- 
come, 

The fact was, of course, that the visit 
was poorly timed. It came too soon after 
the shattering Khrushchev junket. It 
came when the President was obliged to 
relax away from Washington. It came 
during the World Series. Nevertheless 
the foes of Messrs. Segni and Pella may 
be celebrating prematurely. Our dis- 
tinguished guests may well have brought 
back with them to Italy more tangible 
goods than state dinners and ticker-tape 
parades. 


We Still Challenge 


Our editorial “Challenge to New 
York Papers” (9/19, p. 713), strongly 
suggested that five of the city’s journals 
could help in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency by playing down picture- 
coverage of young hoodlums. It got 
exactly one response: the letter from 
Sam H. Day, managing editor of the 
Journal-American, which appeared in 
our correspondence column of Oct. 10. 
Mr. Day’s position is simply that “a 
newspaper cannot censor distasteful 
news.” The other four papers—the 
Daily News, Mirror, Post and World- 





Telegram and Sun—have not deigned to 
reply. We still hope to hear from them, 
especially since they must be aware that 
on Oct. 6 the teen-age delegates to the 
New York State Youth Conference pro- 
tested vigorously against the excessive 
publicity that newspapers have been 
giving to juvenile delinquents. 

An item in the Oct. 2 New York 
Times may add a little prick to our 
challenge. In its usual restrained style, 
the Times reports a conversation with 
a young gang member who had got tired 
of “bopping,” quit the gang and got a 
job. Here’s part of the transcript: 

Q. How do gangs keep informed 

about other gangs’ activities? 

A. You hear about it in schools and 
we all read the papers, In fact, 
one gang has a guy who clips all 
the gang news from the news- 
papers. When gangs get their 
names in the papers they read 
’em like mad. 

One phrase in Mr. Day’s letter, re- 
ferred to above, ran: “Crime cannot be 
lessened by concealment.” Does not the 
Times’ report suggest the thought that 
crime even more certainly cannot be 
lessened by indiscriminate and irrespon- 
sible revelation? 


Drop That Rock! 


Has it struck you as odd that we can 
put satellites around the sun and the 
moon, but can’t launch a program to deal 
effectively with youthful crime and van- 
dalism? Today the most refined tech- 
niques for saving a human life on the 
operating table are happily workable in 
day-to-day medical practice; but we 
have no clear idea what to do for a boy 
with a yen to destroy property. 

So many windows were broken this 
past summer in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia that it will take 
four crews of men until Christmas to re- 
place them. More than 20,000 panes 
were smashed. The cost of repairing the 
damage will top $60,000, according to 
Oswald Bartram, superintendent of 
operations for District school buildings 
and grounds. 

Mr. Bartram saw one slight ray of 
hope for the future. He said that despite 
additional buildings and students only 
678 more panes were broken in the sum- 
mer of 1959 than in 1958. He went on 
to explain that no panes were replaced 
during the summer, “because they would 
just have been rebroken.” 
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Fifty-seven schools in the District had 
more than 100 panes broken as a result 
of summer vandalism. A recent story in 
the Washington Star told how Kingsman 
Elementary School reported 636 broken 
windows; Browne Junior High School, 
598; Bundy Elementary School, 480; 
etc. 

Washington school authorities have a 
new policy: 

The schools with the fewest 
number of broken windows are 
getting replacements first. This 
means that if you want to get glass 
in you better not break so much 
out. 

The Captain of the local Police Juvenile 
Squad says his men give this problem 
all the attention they can. But he com- 
plains that the police get so few calls 
from citizens who live near schools 
whose windows are being broken. He 
also noted that it is a “strange mystery” 
that window breakage in parochial and 
private schools in the District does not 
constitute a problem. 


Liberal or Professional 


Skyrocketing evidence of progress in 
the USSR has made it clear that our 
schools face a challenge. The world of 
tomorrow will impose unprecedented 
demands on the scientific skill and hu- 
man wisdom of the men and women 
who must safeguard the free world’s 
destiny. Are today’s classrooms prepar- 
ing them to meet these demands? 

Even before Sputnik, this question 
drew the interest of the Institute of 
Higher Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College. In 1956, Execu- 
tive Officer Earl J. McGrath began an 
examination of the relation between 
liberal education and professional train- 
ing in American colleges. A series of 
reports—the third of which, “Liberal 
Education in the Professions” (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia U., New York 27, N. Y., 
$1.50), has just appeared—now reveals 
the study’s findings. 

Over the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, liberal arts colleges have been 
steadily increasing the number of their 
professional courses. Of even greater 
interest, in view of the fact that more 
than half of the undergraduate degrees 
now awarded in the United States go to 
students in professional schools, are 
signs of a simultaneous trend toward 
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liberalization of the professional school 
program. Less heartening, however, is 
the confusion reported among profes- 
sional faculties as to the proper ingre- 
dients and proportions of a liberal edu- 
cation for specialized students. 

Dr. McGrath correctly emphasizes, in 
a paraphrase of Newman’s dictum, that 
a sound undergraduate program must do 
more than instill knowledge. What the 
troubled decades ahead call for in equal 
measure is “the cultivation of intellec- 
tual skills and the development of a 
reasoned outlook on life motivated by 
the highest ideals of human conduct.” 
The Institute’s reports should help all 
educators to meet the challenge this 
fact entails. 


Crisis Strikes 


As experts have often noted, one of 
the grave weaknesses in the Taft-Hart- 
ley approach to emergency disputes is its 
complete lack of uncertainty. Once the 
President has signified his intention of 
relying on Sections 206-210 of the law 
to halt a dispute, the parties know exact- 
ly what will happen. They are free of all 
the pressures that would exist if they 
were kept guessing, if they couldn’t tell 
for sure what approach the President 
might use. 

To make matters worse, the dispu- 
tants are largely insulated from the force 
of public opinion. To appreciate this, re- 
call what happens when the T-H ma- 
chinery is set in motion. The President 
appoints a board of inquiry. As quickly 
as possible, the board reports on the 
facts in the dispute, “including each 
party’s statement of its position,” but it 
does not recommend a settlement. There 
follows an 80-day injunction, during 
which the parties are supposed to con- 
tinue bargaining. After 60 days, the 
board of inquiry again reports on the 
status of the dispute, including the em- 
ployer’s last offer, and again it makes no 
recommendations. Within 15 days there- 
after the NLRB conducts a secret rank- 
and-file vote on the employer’s last offer, 
certifying the result to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Then, regardless of the outcome of 
the vote, the Attorney General automati- 
cally petitions for a discharge of the in- 
junction. The strike can be resumed. 

If the board of inquiry were em- 
powered to recommend a settlement, the 
parties might, of course, refuse to abide 
by it, but at least they would be under 


strong pressure to accept. This way they 
are under no pressure at all—beyond the 
economic strains already present. Six 
years ago the Administration favored re. 
vising Sections 206-210, but as time 
went by it lost interest. For this procras- 
tination the country is paying dearly 
now. 


Demand vs. Need 


Though he signed it without com. 
ment, President Eisenhower still ob- 
jected to the third version of the 1959 
Housing Act sent to him by Congress, 
His main objection was to its authoriza- 
tion of 37,000 additional low-rent hous- 
ing units. This item, in his judgment, 
violated his anti-spending code. 

Other critics of the low-rent housing 
provision based their case on a slow- 
down in the demand for already avail- 
able contracts. Of the 70,000 units au- 
thorized by the Housing Act of 1956, 
only 30,000 had been placed under con- 
tract by early 1959. 

Proponents of expanded public hous- 
ing, on the other hand, insist that they 
are not mad spendthrifts and that the 
slack demand for public housing con- 
tracts does not truly reflect the need for 
low-rent units. Estimates by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency itself show 
that in the 3-year period of fiscal 1958, 
1959 and 1960, some 248,000 families 
will be displaced by urban-renewal, 
highway-construction and other govern 
mental programs alone. Almost half of 
these (122,700) are eligible for public 
housing because of low incomes. 

What accounts for the lack of local 
initiative in asking Federal help to meet 
this need? A common obstacle is popvu- 
lar prejudice on the local level against 
housing projects as such. Local officials 
also complained of overcentralized con- 
trol under the old Act. 

To meet the latter objection, the new 
Act vests local authorities with responsi- 
bility for the establishment of rents and 
eligibility requirements. It also calls for 
adequate provision of housing for larger 
families and elderly persons. 

In view of the clear need for low-rent 
housing, local agencies and the Public 
Housing Authority must cooperate in 
utilizing to the full the potentialities of 
the 1959 Act. One may have misgivings 
about some of its features, but the needs 
the measure is designed to meet cannot 
be ignored. 
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Gone But Not Forgotten 


A pposrgien is simply luxuriating these days in the 
great relaxation of tension that accompanied the 
safe departure of Nikita S. Khrushchev for his home- 
land. With Congress adjourned and the President off 
in the West curing a cold, nothing of the slightest mo- 
ment is going on. No one is complaining, particularly 
the spent reporters who followed the Red leader on his 
astonishing tour of the country. 

Nobody has yet come up with a definitive assessment 
of the consequences of the visit. Everybody is still reel- 
ing from the shock of that potent personality and from 
the endless incongruities that dogged him every step of 
the way. The threats and boasts of his public utterances 
might have been anticipated; but no one could have 
predicted the force of his presence. He was, in the very 
nature of things, a most intrusive caller, particularly as 
he summoned into action a legion of police and whole 
troops of press. But apart from that, Mr. Khrushchev in 
person had the unarguable presence of a rock or a tree. 
He was there. And his rampant individualism, so unex- 
pected in a creature of collectivism, had to be seen to 
be believed. 

Now that he is gone, people are still debating the 


human aspects of his stay. Why did Washington re-. 


spond so coolly to his coming and New York City with 
a surge of patriotism? Why did Los Angeles make him 


On All Horizons 


angry and San Francisco reduce him to benevolent 
burblings? 

What is being increasingly argued here is the political 
consequences of the visit. Mr. Khrushchev is already 
ensconced as the number-one campaign issue of 1960. 
Will his expressed disapproval of Mr. Nixon help or 
hurt the Vice President in his hopes? Will Senator Ken- 
nedy regret the youthful charm that so ingratiates him 
with the voters and yet may be held against one ex- 
pected to negotiate with the formidable old Bolshevik? 
Can Senator Humphrey successfully revive memories of 
his 8-hour Kremlin visit to prove that he can cope with 
Khrushchev as well as anyone? Will Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York be sorry that he has focused 
so rigidly on the domestic problems of New York when 
the spotlight seems destined to swing only onto foreign 
policy? It is entirely likely that Mr. Khrushchev, who 
reacted vividly to all the political personalities he met 
along the way, will give us the benefit of his thinking 
on these questions before the conventions. 

In the meantime, it is sufficient to note that Mr. Khru- 
shchey was followed almost immediately into the capital 
by Antonio Segni, the Premier of Italy. His stay was 
noted only insofar as it contrasted so blessedly with the 
thunderous visit of the Russian leader. Everybody 
could see at a glance how much easier it was to enter- 
tain the representative of a Christian ally rather than 
the leader of a nation who constantly warned us he 
would outdo us, and who compared the crowds of 
young Russians who go to church with the curious mobs 
of Americans who turned out to see him. 

Mary McGrory 


of their founder, Father Claude Poul- 
‘lart des Places, who gave them the mis- 
sion to search out the poor, the outcast 
and the neglected. Today, besides edu- 





cational and mission work in the United 





SCIENCE AND FAITH. The Interna- 
tional Catholic Movement for Intellec- 
tual and Cultural Affairs (ICMICA) 
met this summer at Louvain to discuss 
“The Life of Faith in a Technico-Scien- 
tific World.” The conclusions of the va- 
tious committees may be secured on re- 
quest from the General Secretariat, Pax 
Romana, 14 rue St. Michel, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 


pPOET LAUREATED. Clifford J. 
Laube of New York (Crags, Monastine, 
1938) has been awarded the 1959 Gold 
Medal of the Catholic Poetry Society. 
The presentation, which took place in 
New York City on Oct. 4, coincided 
with the 25th anniversary of Spirit, the 
society's magazine. 


WORLD REVIEW. A notable addi- 
tion to the family of Catholic periodi- 
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cals in the social field is World Justice, 
an international quarterly, whose first 
number has just been published by the 
Research Center for International Social 
Justice at Louvain University (100 
avenue des Alliés, Louvain, Belgium. 
$6 per year). 


p> MARY’S U.S. SHRINE. On Nov. 20 
will take place in Washington, D. C., the 
dedication of the great upper church of 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, located on the campus of 
the Catholic University. On the same 
day, in conjunction with this event, 
American Catholics in parishes through- 
out the country will dedicate themselves 
to the Mother of God. 


p> MISSION TO THE ABANDONED. 
The Holy Ghost Fathers on Oct. 2 
noted the 250th anniversary of the death 


States and Puerto Rico, the American 
Holy Ghost Fathers are active in Africa. 


Bp WHERE SAINTS REST. Cemetery 
Sunday, first observed in 1958, will be 
noted this year on Nov. 1, the Sunday 
closest to All Souls’ Day. The purpose of 
the commemoration, sponsored by the 
National Catholic Cemetery Conference 
(710 N. River Rd., Des Plaines, IIl.), 
is to inculcate Christian reverence for 
the resting places of our dead. 


B DEDICATED PAIR. A _ husband- 
and-wife team of Cincinnati has been 
presented with the Worldmission Award 
at the recent 10th annual meeting of the 
Mission Secretariat in Washington. They 
are Mr. and Mrs. Paul Spaeth, staff 
members of the Shield, official magazine 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





N THE September issue of The Caldron, monthly pub- 

lication of the Hartford Diocesan Labor Institute, 
Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly laments the haphazard ap- 
proach to automation which is responsible, in whole or 
in part, for so much of the industrial unrest today. Tak- 
ing off from a survey in the Wall Street Journal, which 
revealed that work rules were an issue last month in 
strikes or threats of strikes involving 1.7 million work- 
ers, the director of the institute, who is also chairman 
of the Connecticut State Board of Mediation, asks 
wherein the trouble lies. This is his reply: 


The trouble is that all over America we have 
been making tremendous strides in eliminating 
manpower, but we have been doing it with little 
or no planning as to what will happen to the 
workers whose lives have been staked in the par- 
ticular industry, and who are now being eliminated 
by scientific advances in industryy We have talked 
of automation for the past decade. We saw its com- 
ing as inevitable. Now its results have appeared 
and workers are naturally and desperately trying to 
hold on to jobs which no longer exist. 


Msgr. Donnelly would have no trouble documenting 
his case. In coal mining, rail transportation, auto- 
mobiles, steel, oil refining, meat packing and other 
basic industries, the story is everywhere the same: pro- 
duction is up and manufacturing employment is down. 
Over the past several years, about 50,000 jobs have 
been eliminated in steel alone, and probably more than 
that in automobiles. The United Packinghouse Workers 
claim that since 1955 employment in meat packing has 
dropped from nearly 200,000 to 164,000. According to 
figures submitted by the railroads to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the number of jobs in rail 
transportation, exclusive of managerial positions, fell 
from 1,041,792 in 1955 to 967,737 in 1957. By March, 
1959, says the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
the figure had plummeted to 817,000. 

Obviously there is a problem here of sizable and 
growing proportions, What is the proper approach to 
take toward it? 


PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


A little more than three years ago, the metallurgical 
division of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions met at Leoben in Austria to chart a policy 
toward automation. The fruit of their deliberations can 
be summed up in the following four propositions: 

1. Technological progress is a source of rising stand- 
ards of living. Failure to achieve it results in stagna- 
tion and unemployment. 

2. Technological progress is not, however, an unmixed 
blessing. Automation is to be welcomed only to the ex- 
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Growing Pains of Automation 


tent that it leads to a progressive rise in the living 
standards of workers and takes place within a national 
policy of full employment. 

8. Since automation increases the productivity of 
workers, the gains must be shared with them, especially 
through expanded purchasing power and shorter hours 
of work. | 

4. Furthermore, since automation results in some 
technological unemployment, measures must be taken 
to soften its impact on displaced workers. Otherwise, 
technological advance and social progress will not, as 
they should, go hand in hand. 

Two features of this program are especially note- 
worthy. In the first place, it combines an ethical con- 
cern with technical awareness. In the second place, it 
neatly balances public and private responsibility. The 
state is charged with the duty of adopting and follow- 
ing a national policy of full employment. Within that 
framework, business and labor are expected to do as 
much as they can to cope with the dislocations caused 
by technological change. 


ARMOUR EXAMPLE 


Although it may yet be too early to judge the capacity 
of U. S. management and labor to deal with automation, 
our experience up till now has not been, as Msgr. Don- 
nelly says, very reassuring. In fact, in only one instance 
in recent months have labor and management shown 
the intelligence and good will required to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the problem. Instead of slugging it out 
on the picket line, Armour and Company, on the one 
hand, and the United Packinghouse Workers and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, on 
the other, agreed last month to set up a committee to 
study the impact of modernization on employment and 
recommend solutions. The committee will be composed 
of nine men—four from the company, four from the 
unions and one from the public to act as impartial 
chairman. For this laudable undertaking, chief credit 
goes to the company, which suggested the program and 
is financing it to the tune of $500,000. 

Is Armour and Company only the exception that 
proves the rule? Or will its excellent example be widely 
followed? And if its example is not followed, will the 
Federal Government be obliged to expand its already 
far-flung activities in the private sector of the economy? 

Both U. S. management and labor insist that they can 


‘handle their own affairs. They dread the heavy hand 


of Washington. In case they are unaware of it, however, 
the public is becoming more and more impatient with 
their costly and disruptive bungling. They haven’t much 
time left to prove that they can deal in a civilized way 
with the challenges of the second industrial revolution. 
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om snapshot that Mr. Khrushchev must surely have 
pasted into the family album, on returning from 
his American junket, was that of U. S. Suburbia’s bright 
and shining face. Here indeed is a carrot to dangle in 
front of the comrades when Soviet energies begin to 
flag. Happy the fatherland that can compete in shop- 
ping marts, cloverleaves and those dazzling necklaces 
of picture windows gleaming in the bright sun that 
beats down on endless split-level or ranch-type baronies. 
“Yes, tovarich, there is a Santa Claus!” ; 

Many an American may wonder at times how else to 
explain the mushrooming of vast metropolitan districts 
like that of New York, to take an example. At the mo- 
ment Mr. K. whizzed along its police-saturated high- 
ways, new figures showed a 14-per-cent population 
increase in the area between 1950 and 1958. 

Had Nikita paused to step inside one of the newer 
homes on a typical Pond Road or Sleepy Hollow Lane, 
he would have learned, too, that the suburbs are not 
reserved to the capitalist bosses. As Prof. Bennet M. 
Berger, sociologist at the University of Illinois, recently 
concluded from his study of the new suburbs, many of 
these developments are within the pocketbook range of 
well-paid factory workers. 

Yet Dr. Berger also discovered in the course of his 
research that not everyone stands enchanted at the sight 


of the miracle taking place on our urban doorstep. On - 


second thought, some conclude: 
Suburbia represents a dreary blight on the Ameri- 
can landscape, the epitome of American stand- 
ardization and vulgarization, with its row upon 
monotonous row of mass-produced cheerfulness, 
masquerading as homes. 
And even those who remain undisturbed esthetically 
may have misgivings about the cost of it all. 

When Tom and Sue make the first payment on their 
vest-pocket heaven in Happy Hollow, they automatical- 


Khrushchev 


— the Communists took over the Chinese mainland 
in 1949 probably no subject concerning the Soviet 
bloc has caused more speculation in the outside world 
than the precise nature of the relations of the new Red 
state with the Soviet Union. From the Kremlin’s point 
of view the relationship has been most unusual. From 
the very beginning the Soviets recognized that they 
were dealing, not with a satellite, but with a partner, 
albeit a junior partner. Mao Tse-tung and his party 
were granted a unique degree of internal political 
initiative. The Soviets have never denied Mao's place in 
the Communist sun as a leading theoretician, free to 
interpret Marxist ideology. 

Yet, for all the latitude granted Peking by the Krem- 
lin, there never has been any doubt of the stand Red 
China would take on an issue involving the Communist 
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Price Tag on Suburbia 


ly become part owners in a dozen other enterprises. 
The newer the suburb, the greater the need for roads, 
sewers, water systems, incinerators, health services, 
police and fire departments, playgrounds, buses and, 
above all, schools. New York’s suburban Suffolk County, 
for instance, experienced a 72-per-cent increase in 
school enrollment over a recent four-year period. This 
figure explains in part, .at least, why public expenditures 
in the same county showed a 295-per-cent increase be- 
tween 1945 and 1955. At that, the increase does not 
match neighboring Nassau County’s astronomical leap 
in public spending over a ten-year period, from $50.4 
million in 1945 to $253.5 million in 1955. If there is a 
Santa Claus who builds the suburbs, clearly someone 
must be subsidizing him. 

As the price tag on the suburbs becomes more legible, 
alarm is beginning to grow in different quarters. Tax ex- 
perts, for instance, disagree sharply as to precisely 
when the public. back will buckle under an additional 
tax increase. Yet pockets of taxpayer resistance have 
already formed, particularly where an increase in the 
public school budget has been up for a vote. In fact, 
the New York State Department of Education labels as 
“high resistance” school districts those characterized as 
“mostly suburban,. overloaded with school-aged chil- 
dren, fast-growing, well-taxed.” 

Our suspicion is that critics of mounting tax budgets 
in the suburbs are not fighting education as such. Their 
basic dislike is for higher taxes of any sort. Moreover, 
they may share. the sentiments expressed in a recent 
two-year study in Connecticut. Folks there, it seems, 
want schools to concentrate on giving a good educa- 
tion. They are quite willing to do without many of the 
supplementary (and .often highly expensive) services. 
The price tag on suburbia is high enough. If it must 
go up, voters want to be sure that they are. getting a 
real return on so many tax dollars. 


in Red China 


bloc as a whole. In his most recent volume, The Con- 
tinuing Struggle, Richard L. Walker, a recognized au- 
thority on Chinese communism, noted that there has 
never been a single major instance when the Mao re- 
gime failed to extend allegiance and support to the 
foreign policy of the USSR. True, this ostensibly un- 
ruffled relationship has only served to feed speculation. 
The harmony has been too good to be accepted at its 
face value. No partnership, many have believed, could 
operate so smoothly. 

The speculation will doubtless continue. Meanwhile, 
with the recent visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev to 
Peking, the skeptics—those who have always seen seeds 
of dissension in Sino-Soviet relations—have found some 
support for their arguments. 

Mr. Khrushchev arrived in Peking on September 30, 
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having left Moscow a scant 24 hours after his return 
from the United States. Ostensibly he meant to join in 
Red China’s tenth anniversary celebrations. But it is by 
now no secret that the Soviet dictator also meant to fill 
in Chinese leaders on his talks with President Eisen- 
hower and to secure Chinese support for the new Krem- 
lin line. His talk at the evening’s reception reads like 
the lecture of a stern parent. Said Mr. Khrushchev: 


My impression was that the President of the 
United States . . . is aware of the need for relaxing 
international tensions. Therefore we, on our part, 
must do everything possible to preclude war as a 
means for settling outstanding questions. . . . The 
peoples would never support those who took it into 
their heads [to use force]. We have always been 
against predatory wars. 

At best, Chinese reaction was ambiguous. Premier 
Chou En-lai congratulated the Soviet leader on the 
success of his U. S. visit. Meanwhile, however, Prime 
Minister Nehru has been forced once again to remind 
Peking that its conduct on India’s northern frontier has 


Love, License and Situation Ethics 


{gen DISTAFF SET must have tingled with genteel shock 
as they scanned “Sex and Religion” in the October 
issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. The shock was powered 
by the electrifying views of Dr. William G. Cole, Cluett 
Professor of Religion at Williams College. 

If we “dig” Dr. Cole’s murky message correctly, it is 
time for Christianity to stop apologizing for sex as 
though it were the one unpardonable blotch on God’s 
creative record. Instead, we ought to endorse the happy 
secular thesis that sex is a natural human good and then 
shore up this positive approach by a “biblically oriented 
viewpoint.” 

So far, so good. If the Christian attitude toward sex 
is marred by accretions contrary to revelation, the errors 
should be rectified. But Dr. Cole does not rest there. 
He steps up the voltage. Now that a Kinseyfied world 
has weighed traditional “moralism” in the balance and 
found it wanting as a method of controlling sexual at- 
titudes and activity, we need a new canon of sex mor- 
ality—one that is “based squarely upon a biblical under- 
standing of Christian freedom.” 

At this point Dr. Cole boosts the voltage to the point 
where a proper lady’s locks ought to stand up on end. 
We must abandon all attempts to deal with sex in terms 
of precept and prohibition. The personal decisions of 
conscience must not be submitted “to an infallible Book, 
to an infallible Church, or to an infallible Law.” The 
“measuring rod” of sexual conduct is not some arbitrary 
standard outside of man, but agape. Dr. Cole identifies 
agape with “responsible love”—“respect, reverence and 
concern for persons.” 

Presumably, this new norm of morality would put the 
emphasis where the New Testament places it—“on the 
inner motivation and not the outer act.” In any case, 
it is meaningless to discuss sexual morality in terms of 
external behavior, according to Dr. Cole. Moreover, we 


’ is that it often cloaks its nihilism behind an evangelical 


been anything but peaceful. Red China continues to 
support aggression in Laos. Even while Mr. Khrushchey 
was in Peking, the threats to liberate Taiwan from U. §, 
“imperialism” continued. Mr. Khrushchev’s words had 
a hollow ring in a land where there is obviously no de- 
sire to “ease tensions” at the present time. 

Does this mean that there is at long last open conflict 
between Red China and the Soviet Union? There is 
one way of finding out. For some weeks now there has 
been a movement on foot, sponsored by Ireland and 
Malaya, to put the issue of Tibet on the agenda of the 
UN General Assembly. Open discussion of Chinese 
aggression in Tibet would prove extremely valuable at 
the present time. It would enable the free world to 
gauge the extent to which the Soviet Union is willing 
to oppose Red China when there is supposedly a con- 
flict of interests between the two. Until words give way 
to deeds, we are willing to bet that the common objec- 
tive of world revolution which unites the twin Commu- 
nist giants will prove stronger than Mr. Khrushchev’s 
professed anxiety to end the Cold War. 


do him no injustice by arguing that under the noble 
aegis of agape “anything goes” in the line of sexual self- 
expression, provided one is “operating in a context of 
mutual love, respect and reverence.” 

Despite the pious associations aroused by an appeal 
to the New Testament concept of agape, Dr. Cole's 
article is nothing else than a naked plug for the “ethical 
individualism” or “situation ethics” that has been in- 
fecting Protestant and even some Catholic moral circles 
since the end of the last World War. The perilous 
vagaries of the New Morality deserve to be excoriated 
wherever they manifest themselves. 

The first thing Catholics should note about the New 
Morality is its bastard origins. It was spawned out of 
existentialism, which Pius XII censured as a “philosophy 
of despair.” Its grandsire is the crass evolutionism that 
rejects all absolutes and leaves man floundering in the 
morass of relativism. 

But the central error of the New Morality lies in its 
subordination of all objective moral principles to the 
overriding claims of vague “personality values.” Situa- 
tion ethics shifts the decisive norm of right conduct 
from objective reality to the dim inner sanctum of | 
conscience whose decisions are ruled by no other stand- 
ard than “sincerity,” personal intuitions of right and 
wrong, or perchance, agape. By eviscerating all pre 
scriptive morality, situation ethics makes man the master 
of his fate and the captain of his soul in a devastatingly 
nihilistic sense. 

The most frightening thing about the New Morality 


facade. It pretends to be a return to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Bible and to offer tortured souls the lib- 
erty of the children of God. Actually, it tends to tur 
liberty into license and makes a mockery of the “narrow 






















gate” and “strait way” that lead to Life. 
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Khrushchev’s Tour—in “Pravda” 


C J McNaspy 


on OF wonders, in an article titled “Wonders 
about Wonderland,” Mickey Mouse at last ap- 
pears in the September 22 Pravda. To the amazement 
of Donald Duck and other ducklings, Mickey holds 
aloft a ukase: “Disneyland Forbidden to Soviet Guests.” 
Mickey explains: “It seems that we present a threat to 
America’s guests!” The cartoonist, be it said, was not 
Mr. Disney, but Comrade Abramova. A companion ar- 
ticle, by Comrade Strelnikov, Pravda’s special corre- 
spondent from San Francisco, expands the theme. He 
and three other Soviet newsmen had just visited Disney- 
land to uncover the inside story about Khrushchev’s 
exclusion. Everyone interviewed, including the police, 
was embarrassed. No reason was offered, except that 
“the working people of America received Khrushchev 
warmly and with open heart, while certain American 
circles were trying to darken the atmosphere of the his- 
toric visit.” 


Pravda, as everyone knows, is as small and unwordy 


as it is powerful. Advertisements and other nonfunc- 
tional adornments are austerely excluded. Every line, 
every photograph—even the very style of its type—is 
calculated to count to the fullest.. For example, the 
September 22, 23 and 24 issues together totaled only 
84 columns, with 28 illustrations. Mr. Khrushchev’s visit, 
then under way, occupied 60 of these columns and 15 
of the illustrations. The issue announcing his arrival in 
Washington spoke of hardly anything except Mr. K. 

I mention these statistics to show that Khrushchev’s 
visit was considered by the Party (of which Pravda is 
the official organ) not only as transcendently important, 
but as actually the only important contemporary hap- 
pening in the world—in this world, I should have said, 
for the September 18 and 14 issues discussed little ex- 
cept the moon rocket. For the moment, Khrushchev’s 
visit moved entirely off the front page, a distinctive 
type was employed, and poetry hailed the conquest of 
the cosmos. (The sonnet on page one of the September 
14 issue is headed “Hurrah!” and is artistically some- 
what less than one expects from the language of Push- 
kin and Pasternak. ) Photographs and maps of the moon 
are provided, and one notes happily that the crater 
named after astronomer Father Clavius, S.J., has not 
been liquidated. 

For more than a month little save Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit had seemed to matter to Pravda. A third of the 





Fr. McNaspy, dean of the School of Music at Loyola 
University, New Orleans, has been following Pravda 
daily for several years. 
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August 5 issue was dedicated to the impending meeting 
—“Which the Peoples of the World Await.” Apart from 
a single cartoon on August 30 and a few articles about 
Laos, the usual anti-American tone abated somewhat. 
Mr. Nixon’s forthright speech had been printed in full— 
the first pro-American material recently permitted in 
Pravda. In a rare admission that culture could exist out- 
side the Communist pale, a photograph of Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic graced the 
last page of the September 9 issue. Benevolence was 
the mood of the hour. 

At any given time, though never for longer than ex- 
pedient, opinions given in Soviet publications are unani- 
mous and undeviating. All letters to the editor echo 
editorial policy, the Party’s policy at the moment. On 
August 14 Pravda urgently stressed the significance of 
the Khrushchev visit. On page four appeared eight pic- 
tures of prominent Americans who, likewise unanimous- 
ly, approved Mr. K.’s coming. Various levels of Ameri- 
can society were represented, from Earl Warren to Ed 
Sullivan. “Exchange of Visits a Good Thing,” proclaimed 
the caption. 

Early in September the tone became warmer and 
more specific. Mr. Khrushchev’s article on “Peaceful 
Coexistence” took up all twelve columns of pages one 
and two and has been quoted incessantly in subse- 
quent issues, together with encomia from the foreign 
(Communist) press. On September 11, again on page 
one, “Bon Voyage!” is wished the traveler by other 
Communist leaders and groups. “Unanimous” testi- 
monies from many countries occupy approximately half 
of the September 12 issue. 

Other Soviet journals, as always, followed the ortho- 
dox lead of Pravda. Novoye Vremya (roughly the Rus- 
sian counterpart of our U. S. News and World Report) 
closely paralleled Pravda in its weekly discussions of 
the visit. In its September 11 number a very wide docu- 
mentation from the world press showed the enthusiasm 
and hopes which “mankind links with the peace-loving 
policy of the Soviet Government.” World figures as dis- 
parate as Lyndon B. Johnson, William Z. Foster, Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson, the editor of the London Econo- 
mist, Pandit Nehru, Sen. J. William Fulbright and sev- 
eral leading Russian writers are all selectively quoted 
as blessing Khrushchev’s forthcoming visit, which is 
portrayed as the world’s hope. 

On September 18 Novoye Vremya divided its cover- 
age impartially between Khrushchev and Lunik. The 
leading article, “Hopes and Perspectives,” placed full 
confidence in the Soviet leader. 
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It is said: so many heads, so many minds. But 
today it would appear that even in the United 
States all minds preserving serenity and sobriety of 
judgment realize the riskiness and adventurousness 
of the Cold War and the danger of inflaming war- 
like passions. 


For some years America had invariably been presented 
as warmongering. Now the editorial goes on to grant 
that America is known to Russians in many ways: once 
as a wartime ally against German fascism (an admission 
seldom to be found in Soyiet publications), and in li- 
braries through its literary authors. But there remains 
that other America with its atomic threats! We Russians, 
the editorial affirmed, wish to deal with the peace-loving 
American people, not the warlike elements. “The ex- 
change of visits brought about by Comrade Khrushchev 
is truly a good omen.” 

While taking protean forms this motif is always re- 
ducible to the same few notes: “Every man of good 
will is at one with the heartfelt wish of the Soviet 
people and Nikita Khrushchev: ‘May good luck go 
with you in your noble mission of peace and friend- 
ship’.” The inevitable Mir i Druzhba. 

On September 18 a Pravda editorial gives the theme 
its simplest exposition, under the heading “Historic 
Visit”: 

’ Peace-loving Americans—and they constitute the 

overwhelming majority of the population of the 

U.S.A.—warmly and cordially greeted the head of 

the Soviet Government. Hundreds of thousands of 

the inhabitants of Washington came out into the 
streets to greet the high guest from the Soviet 

Union. 

This exuberant account of the staid, correct Washington 
reaction seems almost comic to those who witnessed it. 
The editorial goes on: 

‘ All mankind, with the exception of the groups of 
munition makers and foolhardy militarists, warm- 
ly welcome the exchange of visits among the lead- 
ers of the Governments of the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and wish that they may reach 
agreement in the name of strengthening peace and 
the security of nations. 

Apart from a suggestion that clandestine powers of 
evil had somehow kept Mr. K. out of Disneyland, the 
entire visit is presented as an unclouded triumph for the 
leader and, symbolically, for the USSR. Each photo- 
graph is exquisitely chosen for maximum impact: Mr. K. 
offering a sheepish and docile Eisenhower the Lunik 
model; a crowded street in Manhattan (strategically 
shown from a distance, so as not to show unapplauding 
hands); Mr. K. smiling and waving exultantly during 
-trainstops; banners of welcome (especially those that 
happened to be written in Russian). 


Hardly a breath of Mr. K.’s conflict with American - 


labor leaders. The distasteful “Can-Can” episode in 
Hollywood is passed over with exemplary tact. Accord- 
ing to Pravda, Mr. K. simply thanked the actors for 
their performance and expressed his warm appreciation. 
All Khrushchev’s speeches are quoted in full, with fre- 
quent indications of laughs and applause. 
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This seems of a piece with the current apotheosis of 
Mr. K. Today one has hardly any reason to remember 
the “collective leadership” recently heralded by Stalin’s 
mighty successor. Mr. K.’s photograph appears often in 
every issue of Pravda, Ogonyok and other Soviet 
periodicals. Journalistically, at least, he has annihilated 
all rivals. It is as if Stalin, or for that matter the present 
members of the Presidium, had never existed. 

To end on a brighter note, this observer would sug. 
gest that the Soviet coverage of the recent visit may 
really serve world peace. More accurately, it may be. 
token world peace, since the Soviet press is never more 
than a reflection of what Soviet rulers want the people 
to believe. There have been several seeming admissions 
that America—at least her people—is peace-loving afte 
all; that Mr. Eisenhower, now photographed consorting 
with the Soviet leader, need no longer be thought the 
sinister, belligerent monster often caricatured in Pravda; 
that perhaps Berlin may not thrust us into open military 
conflict; that—Lenin notwithstanding—capitalism and 
communism are now, at least for the time being, able 
to coexist. 





Crucifix on a Chain 


... but my poet friend Gregory Corso opened his 
shirt and took out a silver crucifix that was hang- 
ing from a chain and said “Wear this and wear it 
outside your shirt and don’t comb your hair!” so I 
spent several days around San Francisco going 








around with him and others like that, to parties, 
arties, parts, jam sessions, bars, poetry readings, 
churches . . . and finally on the third day Made- 
moiselle magazine wanted to take pictures of us all 
so I posed just like that, wild hair, crucifix, and 
all . . . and the only publication which later did 
not erase the crucifix from my breast . . . was the 
New York Times, therefore the New York Times 
is as beat as I am, and I’m glad I've got a friend. I 
mean it sincerely, God bless the New York Times 
for not erasing the crucifix from my picture as 
though it was something distasteful. As a matter 
of fact, who’s really beat around here, I mean if 
you wanta talk of Beat as “beat down” the people 
who erased the crucifix are really the “beat down” 
ones and not the New York Times, myself, and 
Gregory Corso the poet. I am not ashamed to | 
wear the crucifix of my Lord. It is because I am | 
Beat, that is, I believe in beatitude and that God | 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son to it. I am sure no priest would’ve condemned 
me for wearing the crucifix outside my shirt every- 
where and no matter where I went, even to have | 
my picture taken by Mademoiselle. So you people 
don’t believe in God. So you're all big smart know- 
it-all Marxists and Freudians, hey? Why don’t you 
come back in a million years and tell me all about 
it, angels? 






Jack Kerouac in Encounter, August, 1959 
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God Knows Best 


Pat Somers Cronin 


schedule, I was wheeled into Mercy Hospital for 
the birth of our seventh child... . 

What is it about a Catholic hospital that makes it 
seem that some peculiar protectiveness slips about you 
even as you enter the doors? Perhaps any nurse any- 
where would have greeted you as sympathetically, and 
any orderly anywhere would have wheeled your chair 
as gently. But would there have been anywhere, save 
in a Catholic hospital, the statue of Christ at the Labor 
Room door? And would there have been in His beloved 
hands that prophetic scroll, “If you love Me, come 
follow me”? 

The moments preceeding birth, particularly pre- 
mature birth, are emotion-packed for any woman. But 
again, in a Catholic hospital, when all during labor you 
have only to look at the crucifix and think over and 
over through each pain, “If you love Me, come follow 
Me,” what is possible but complete resignation to the 
divine Will? 

However, life does mean hope and even a little boy 
will fight for survival. “What is his name?” the doctor 
asked, “Father is waiting to baptize him.” “Eileen 
Marie,” you said, having planned on another girl. “That 
won't do,” the doctor smiled. Still groggy, you mur- 
mured, “Joseph Anthony,” and only then could you re- 
lax. Father was waiting and little Tony joined the 
Church Militant, moments after his abrupt arrival into 
life. 

Going back to your room, you questioned the attend- 
ant: “He is baptized?” “Yes, yes,” you were assured, 
again gently, and I suppose gentleness is to be found in 
many, many secular hospitals too. At the nursery win- 
dow you looked into the little incubator where Tony 
would spend only God knew how much time. But you 
and your weary husband were at peace; the matter was 
in God’s hands now. What a blessing baptism is, surely 
a sacrament to inspire courage. Three A.M., Trinity 
Sunday: with all of Heaven rejoicing, little Tony had 
had quite a magnificent birthday! 

In your room, still overcome by the actual fact of the 
baby’s arrival, you faced up to his uncertain earthly 
future, discussing it in whispers with your husband. 


E= TRINITY SUNDAY, some two months ahead of 


‘Two and one-half pounds, the doctor estimated; there 


had been no time for the usual accurate weight and 
height routine. But again, because you were a Catholic 





Mrs. Cronin, a Chicago housewife, has contributed 
articles to AMerica in the past. 
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in a Catholic hospital, living at this dramatic moment 
under the roof with the Blessed Sacrament, you had 
only to turn to heaven and say to our Lord, “Dear God, 
it is in Your far-seeing Will; we have done our part, the 
rest is up to You.” And because little Tony was named 
for your personal favorite, St. Anthony, who has aided 
you again and again, you turned to him, asking him to 
intercede for you, not for Tony’s life, but for the mani- 
festation of the divine Will. 

During the long hours from three A.M., when sleep 
simply would not come, your mind dwelt on the 
phrase, “If you love Me, come follow Me.” Surely, 
surely the baby would follow immediately; God had 
been most generous to give you such a direct sign. 

But little Tony continued his valiant struggle, al- 
though Sister would never admit to more than a “pretty 
good, honey.” “And,” she added, “God sees so far ahead; 
sometimes He knows a soul may be lost unless He takes 
it right away.” Where but at a Catholic hospital, you 
wondered gratefully, would the head nurse of the 
maternity department offer sage spiritual consolation 
as well as physical comfort? 

The hours of Trinity Sunday dragged on, each add- 
ing to Tony’s chances for survival. Over and over you 
said the rosary, content to rest and let God act. A few 
phone calls to your favorite convents and literally 
thousands of prayers were being said. What a wonder- 
ful thing, the Mystical Body of Christ! 

Sunday evening your husband wheeled you down to 
see Tony, all pink and lovely, kicking gaily, even open- 
ing his tiny unseeing blue eyes. Toothpicks for arms 
and legs, you thought, but the little heart was beating 
and that little soul was ready. And here you were, in 
league with God, waiting, waiting for His word; how 
powerful God makes mothers and fathers; what a privi- 
lege to be parents! 

Finally, after your nursery visit, you could succumb 
to that body-encompassing sleep that follows birth. The 
job is done; the body can rest. And when you awakened 
next morning, because this was a Catholic hospital, you 
had only to lie in bed, waiting for our Lord. This is 
something you will never accept as commonplace, that 
every single morning our Lord, preceded by a white- 
robed sister sounding a small tinkling bell, comes to 
any patient who wishes Him. 

As you anticipated our Lord’s arrival, you thought 
too of little Tony down the hall. He must have survived 
the night at least. Almost for him, you received our 
Lord, made your thanksgiving gratefully and then were 
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amazed to hear the doctor's “Good-morning.” The re- 
port was not good and something, surely another bit of 
divine generosity, propelled you from bed to take an- 
other peek at this littlest son. And what did this tiny 
bundle do? He curled his small fist and somehow man- 
aged a pint-sized wave. You smiled and tucked in your 
heart for all time that simple gesture. 

Again in your room, you picked up the phone to pre- 
pare your husband for any news, but divine Providence 
and the hospital staff had raced ahead of you. Even as 





you held the phone in your hand, your dear stron 
husband walked in to give you the final news. In that 


short moment since your return from the nursery, little 


Tony, some twenty-eight hours old, had returned to our 
Lord. 

Surely there are times of triumph for every mother 
and father, but what can ever equal this: to know with 
sublime certainty that a son is safely with our Lord, 
always and forever. Truly, He had spoken: “If you love 
Me, come follow Me.” 





Prayer in the Public School 


Robert F. Drinan 


Ov NOVEMBER 30, 1951 the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York unanimously adopted a state- 
ment recommending that the prayer quoted in the cen- 
ter of this page be recited at the commencement of 
each school day after the act of allegiance to the flag. 
The Regents in this recommendation were following 
and formalizing a tradition of prayer in New York 
State’s public schools dating back to a series of permis- 
sive rulings beginning in 1837. 

Innumerable local school committees followed the 
Regents’ recommendation and directed recital of the 


supplemental briefs, has taken concerning the noncom- 
pulsory recitation of the Regents’ nondenominational 
prayer. 

The Board of Education in North Hempstead di- 
rected that no child was to be required or encouraged 
to join in the prayer. Only one request that a child be 
excused was received and this was respected. No child 
ever asked to be excused nor has either a parent or a 
child sought permission for a child to leave the class- 
room during the recitation of the prayer. 

Is prayer an act of such a religious character that the 

mn iq: State may not permit it on tax- 





prayer. On July 8, 1958 the © www 
Board of Education of the town 
of North Hempstead, Long 
Island, voted to institute the Re- 
gents’ prayer as a daily proce- 
dure to follow the salute to the 
flag. Five taxpayers, comprising 





Regents’ Prayer 


Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon 
us, our parents, our teachers and our country. 


supported property? To this first 
and basic question Justice Meyer 
replies that one of the norms for 
discovering the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is by 
analyzing the “sense of the na- 
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members of the Jewish faith, the 
Society of Ethical Culture, the Unitarian Church and 
one nonbeliever, filed suit to enjoin the recitation of the 
prayer. On August 24, 1959 New York Supreme Court 
Justice Bernard S. Meyer rejected the petitioners’ suit 
and allowed the Regents’ prayer provided the parents 
of the children were informed about it and given the 
right to have their children refrain from reciting the 
prayer. 

Justice Meyer’s carefully reasoned 35,000-word 
opinion (with 187 copious footnotes) might be just 
another solid affirmation of a balanced view of Church- 
State relations in America except that the New York 
Civil Liberties Union seems determined to take this 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to analyze the sensible view which Justice 
Meyer, after long consideration and the submission of 





Fr. Drinan, dean of the Boston College Law School, 
is a corresponding editor of America. He has written 
“Religion and the ACLU” (A. 9/27/58) and “Congress 
and Wiretapping” (AM. 3/1/58). 
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tion” at the time of the adoption 
of the amendment. After reviewing the rise of the pub- 
lic school prior to 1868, the judge states that “the con- 
clusion is inevitable that in 1868 the ‘sense of the na- 
tion, to revert to Madison’s phrase, could not be read 
as indicating, by ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the exclusion of the Bible or of prayer from the 
public schools.” 

An inspection of the history of the First Amendment 
brings Justice Meyer to the same conclusion. The First 
Amendment would prohibit any compulsion to recite a 
prescribed form of prayer, but would not extend to the 
abolition of noncompulsory prayer sponsored by the 
government. A review of the personal attitudes of Madi- 
son, Franklin and Jefferson leads to no different con- 


_clusion in the estimation of Justice Meyer. 


Does the decisional law of the U. S. Supreme Court 
go against the conclusion that neither the sense of the 
nation nor the individual views of the Founding Fathers 
proscribe prayer as the ceremonial opening of a school 
day? Only those provisions of the Bill of Rights apply 
to the States through the due-process clause of the 
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Fourteenth Amendment which are “so rooted in the 
tradition and conscience of our people as to be ranked 
as fundamental.” Justice Meyer finds no mandate or 
directive in the First or Fourteenth Amendment which 
would deny legislative permission for the noncompul- 
sory public recital of prayer. The judge goes on: 
Indeed, when one recalls the tradition of prayer 

in the schools both before and after the inaugura- 
tion of the public school system, in the Congress 
and in other deliberative bodies and conventions 
and can point not only to a resolution, passed by 
Congress on the day after it passed the proposal 
which became the First Amendment calling for the 
designation of a “day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer,” but also to recognition of that tradition go- 
ing back to Plato and Plutarch, one must conclude 
that due process does not proscribe legislative per- 
mission to say a noncompulsory prayer in the 
schools. 

After a review of the relevant rulings of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on. parental rights, Justice Meyer con- 
cludes that American law states “that the parent has 
primary control over his child,” but that this primary 
right “remains. subject to the state’s police power in a 
proper case.” Do parents then have a right to have their 
children recite a prayer in a public school? 


PARENTAL RIGHTS 


The opinion of the New York jurist contains on this 
point the best judicial analysis this writer has ever seen 


of the present state of the law as enunciated by the’ 


Everson, McCollum and Zorach opinions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, cases decided between 1947 and 1952. 
Justice Meyer finds that the Zorach ruling (allowing 
released-time religious education off the school prem- 
ises) “constitutes a retreat from both Everson and Mc- 
Collum.” Everson, which held that “the expenditure of 
tax funds for a general welfare purpose was not invali- 
dated because religious groups also benefited, was ex- 
tended by Zorach to validate minimal use of the tax- 
supported school system for a religious purpose as an 
accomodation of the spiritual needs of our people.” 
And McCollum, which invalidated an alliance between 
religion and the compulsory education system, was 
distinguished in Zorach to uphold “the same alliance, 
for the same purpose, though in a different place.” 

It is the spirit of accommodation which is now good 
Church-State law in America. Justice Meyer writes: 

The democratic nature of our government pre- 
cludes the imposition of sanctions in the field of re- 
ligion; the religious nature of the governed sanc- 
tions the inclusion of religion in the processes of 
democratic life; the dividing line between per- 
mitted accommodation and proscribed compulsion 

is a matter of degree, to be determined anew in 

each new fact situation. 

Believing parents, therefore, have a right to have 
their religious desires recognized at least to the extent 
that the desires of nonbelievers should not be granted 
priority. Every individual, Justice Meyer reasons, “has 
a constitutional right personally to be free from reli- 
gion but that right is a shield, not a sword, and may 
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not be used to compel others to adopt the same atti- 
tude.” The state cannot “subordinate the spiritual needs 
of believers to the psychological needs of nonbelievers.” 

In view of the foregoing and of the Zorach ruling 
that the state may not prefer “those who believe in no 
religion over those who do believe,” the New York de- 
cision finds the following to be facts: 

1, Constitutional history confirms a tradition of prayer 
in the schools. 

2. Even without this constitutional history, some form 
of prayer would appear to fall within the realm of per- 
missible accommodation. 

8. The 22-word prayer under consideration is not “re- 
ligious instruction” nor is it sectarian in nature. 

4. There can be no constitutional objection to the 
public recital of a nondenominational prayer if the 
“parents of each child are advised of the adoption of 
the resolution calling for the saying of prayer, of the 
wordings of the prayer and of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed when it is said and requested to indicate whether 
the child shall or shall not participate in the exercise.” 


THE FUTURE OF PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The New York decision is a solid rejection of the con- 
tention of those ever more active secularists who seem 
to feel that they are performing a service for religious 
liberty by eliminating religious differences and even the 
mention of religion from public education. The strange 
anxiety felt by these individuals lest some subtle pres- 
sure be exercised upon the dissenter or nonbeliever 
seems to have no opposite anxiety in the believer lest 
the state’s neutrality about religion be construed as a 
symbol of the unimportance of religion. At least the 
latter group is not 
actively agitating 
that the state is 
preferring nonbe- 
lievers over be- 
lievers. 

Although Cath- 
olics will follow 
this suit about the 
Regents’ prayer 
with the greatest 
interest, it cannot 
be said that the 
ultimate result in 
and of itself will 
be of the gravest 
consequence. The 
presence or absence of a prayer that takes less than a 
minute to recite can hardly change the attitude of Cath- 
olics to the public school. But the allowance of such a 
prayer is at least a symbol of the government’s reliance 
on God and its trust in His guidance. The abolition of 
the prayer would be another erosion of the unique har- 
monization of interests which has always characterized 
the relationship of government and religion in the his- 
tory of our nation. It is to be hoped that the Regents’ 
prayer, however slight a symbol, will not-be sacrificed 
on the altar of secularism. 
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State of the Question 





A LOOK AT THE PROBLEMS OF MISSION WORK 


To signalize Mission Sunday, October 18, we present this analysis 
of the present and future scope of missionary endeavor in a world 
of profound social and political upheaval. The author, Rev. Paul 
Crane, S.J., a corresponding editor of this Review in London, re- 
cently spent six busy months in Tanganyika, British East Africa. 


In the Catholic press of most countries 
an element of unreality still seems to 
surround the popular presentation of the 
missionary problem. Too often the idea 
is that the effort of the Church in the 
overseas and underdeveloped territories 
has not yet passed the stage of simple 
conversion to the faith. The missionary 
is still portrayed as a singularly tough, 
bearded individual forcing his way 
through the bush on a battered motor- 
bike, slugging his way up a tropical 
river in an outboard, teaching catechism 
to half-naked children under a bobo 
tree. 

There are areas of the world, of 
course, where this kind of effort still 
persists. I know of two or three in 
Tanganyika. There are others in the 
Amerindian hinterland of British Gui- 
ana, in New Guinea and Papua. For 
the most part, however, the picture has 
changed. The long-term work of the 
Church is no longer one of planting the 
faith in alien soil. It is best described, 
perhaps, as a consolidating of past con- 
quests. The masses of Christians in 
Africa and elsewhere have to be shown 
that Christianity is not only an organ- 
ized, hierarchical system of divine origin 
to which they owe allegiance, but also 
a way of life which must become part 
and parcel of their daily doing and 
being. 

As yet, no great start has been made 
in this direction. It is only rarely, for 
example, that one finds a missionary like 
the young American Holy Ghost Father 
I met recently in East Africa in the 
Moshi Diocese of Tanganyika. He had 
spent a year patiently preaching the 
Mass to his people. He thought that, at 
last, they were beginning to understand. 
Next morning, a weekday, I saw the 
result of his efforts. At his sung Mass, 
which takes place daily with the con- 
gregation singing the responses, the 
church was three-quarters full. He said 
it was usually better than this. I was 
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amazed. Here were the beginnings of a 
Christian community distinct from that 
scatter of baptized Catholics which one 
finds so often elsewhere, not only in 
missionary countries where the Church 
is a relatively recent arrival, but in other 
parts of the world where she has long 
taken root. 

The scatter of the baptized, and the 
body of Christians in Christ—there is a 
world of difference between the two. 
I saw it very clearly that morning at the 
mission in the foothills of Kilimanjaro. A 
Christian is one who puts on Christ, and 
who is tied to the community of those 
who share life with each other in Christ. 


Long-Term Task 


Like so many of their European coun- 
terparts, the African boys and girls 
whom I met knew their faith in the 
sense that they were acquainted with 
the obligations it places on us all, but 
they did not see its relevance to daily 
living at school or afterwards. It was as 
if they saw two roads ahead of them. 
Down one lay the business of getting on, 
of making one’s way in an exciting brave 
new world, of having a good time. 
Down the other lay what they thought 
of too often as the somewhat dreary way 
of religious observance, of obeying the 
commandments of God and of the 
Church. One had the impression in 
Africa, as one has it so often in Europe, 
of a Christian generation being brought 
to maturity without any appreciation 
of the true point of life, which is that 
life can be lived to the full only in 
Christ. 

What influence will such a genera- 
tion of Christians wield in the Africa of 
today which is bounding at one stride 
into modernity and nationhood? An im- 
mensely rapid process of secular change 
now has the whole continent in its grip. 
Will Christianity be left behind as an 
irrelevant system? 

So long as Christianity is seen as a 





separate system apart trom lile. it will 
have little influence in the shaping of 
modern Africa. There today, as every. 
where, the Church must come out of 
the sacristy and into the market place, 
It can do so only to the extent that 
African Christians appreciate the splen- 
dor of their life in Christ, see its rele. 
vance to their daily living and seek to 
give it to their countrymen. It is the 
function of the teacher in contemporary 
Africa to place this appreciation within 
them. The task, a big one, requires 
imagination and courage. Involved in 
its successful accomplishment is, per- 
haps, a whole new approach to the 
teaching of religion in school. 

The young American Holy Ghost 
Father who taught his people the Mass 
on the slopes of Kilimanjaro spoke en- 
thusiastically to me of the liturgical 
apostolate, of bringing the Christians of 
his mission to participate actively to- 
gether, as a Christian community, in 
the worship of God. The focal point of 
the life of his mission was the altar; 
around it the rest would be built. What 
we know as the liturgical movement has 
a great part to play in the shaping of 
the new Africa. At the moment, I am 
afraid, it is hardly used. 

The social apostolate—the carrying ot 
Christian values into the social, political 
and industrial life of one’s country—is 
not and never can be a thing apart, the 
preserve of a chosen few. The task is 
for all. The individual Christian, who 
reverences the dignity of his fellow men, 
will work for a social order based on a 
firm recognition of the right of every 
man to take charge of his own life, as 
a responsible person should, and direct 
its course within the framework of God’s 
law. In practice, this means he will work 
to uphold the rightful claims of the in- 
dividual, the family and the voluntary 
association against those of the too 
powerful state. He will do this not only 
in negative fashion, but positively- 
doing all he can in Africa to raise woman 
to her rightful dignity and to encourage 
those practices of saving, property- 
holding and agricultural method which 
will strengthen the economic founda: 
tions of home, family and voluntary as 
sociation at local levels. 

I have given in barest outline what is 
meant by the Church’s task of consolide 
tion in Africa—teaching the rising ger 
eration to see their faith in terms ot life, 
as a Christian community practicing the 
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worship of God, strengthening through 
the social apostolate the economic life 
of family, village, regional and volun- 
tary group. The task is a heavy one, but 
no heavier than the Church has faced 
in the past. To say that is not to indulge 
jn complacency, but to remind ourselves 
that, with the tradition of two thousand 
years behind her, the Church is fully 
equal to her task. 


Short-Term Danger 


This work of consolidation will take 
time. Of its very nature it cannot be 
hurried. There is a sense in which it 
can never cease. The danger is that it 
may never be allowed to start or to get 
truly under way. 

It is not African nationalism which 
endangers the Church’s long-term task 
of consolidation. The threat comes from 
the secularist inclinations of so many 
nationalist leaders. Such secularism 
could express itself very easily in the 
kind of totalitarianism which would 
confine the Church to the sacristy and 
make it impossible for her to carry out 
her educational work. Moreover, there 
is the constant plea of colossal tasks in 
the future to justify increasingly collec- 
tivist attitudes in the present. The rea- 
soning is false, but its emotional appeal 
is enormous. And Soviet Russia has 
many admirers amongst a people who 
know nothing of that country except 
that it has built great industries which 
have made it most powerful—and, so 
their simplified reasoning goes, it is 
bound to be good. 

What of the Church against this 
background? How will she come out of 
the cauldron which is simmering every- 
where on the African continent and, in 
so many places, coming quickly to the 
boil? How will her interests: fare? To 
answer that, one would have to ask 
another question: what are her inter- 
ests? They are meant, in the very na- 
ture of things, to extend to the market 
place. And yet, in one or two new 
African states at the moment, I have a 
shrewd suspicion that the status of a 
sacristy Church may be forced upon 
her. What will then become of the long- 
term work of building up in Africa the 
Body of Christ? There will be no Chris- 
tian community, only a Church-going 
drop in a secularist ocean. Under such 
circumstances, the coming generation 
of Christians will be Christian only in 
name. Their lives will be compart- 
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mented between religion on the one 
hand and fun on the other. Eventually, 
the fun will win. The new glamorous 
Africa of magazines like Drum will tug 
at their hearts and then catch them. 
They will find no alternative in what 
they think of as a sacristy Church. They 
will have no influence over their envir- 
onment. Africa will step into the new 
secularism, which will be no more than 
the old barbarism writ large. 

The African future, and perhaps the 
future of most of the missionary world, 
looks very bleak, if fully drawn, with 
the Communist thrust cashing in on the 
prevailing secularism of a minority 
leadership, making use of it in its own 
climb to power. It is not my purpose to 
fill in the picture. What I want to do is 
to show the modern missionary prob- 
lem as twofold. 

In the long run, the task is to build 





up the Body of Christ in Africa, to weld 
a scatter of baptized Catholics into a 
Christian community. That has scarcely 
begun. In the short run, we have to 
strive to gain for the Church the oppor- 
tunity to begin it and to do it. Who will 
hold the line against the threat of totali- 
tarian secularism? Only a lay elite of 
high quality can do it—hand-picked, 
trained to sacrifice and equipped with 
the necessary knowledge. They must be 
helped and encouraged to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility in the industrial, 
social and political life of those colonial 
territories which are evolving into na- 
tions and to steer public life in a Chris- 
tian direction. 

At the invitation of the Tanganyikan 
hierarchy, I went to East Africa recently 
tc explore the possibilities of doing pre- 
cisely that. 

On my arrival I was careful to point 
cut that I had not come to start yet 
another Catholic organization. I was 
interested only in finding the nucleus of 









an effective lay elite and of enlisting 
the sympathy and, wherever possible, 
the active help of the missionaries in 
this task. The first objective was most 
important, but it would prove inopera- 
tive without the attainment of the sec- 
ond. The bishops everywhere were 
wholly in sympathy with what I wanted 
and gave me all possible support. 
Things worked out very well. In the 
three months I was in Tanganyika I 
visited 14 of its 18 dioceses and found 
a nucleus of laymen only too anxious to 
play their part as Christians in the so- 
cial, industrial and political life of their 
country. 

In pursuit of my objectives I covered 
thousands of miles, mostly by road, but 
also by rail, plane and boat. Kindness 
flowed out from the poorest mission sta- 
tion in the bush to the superb great 
Benedictine abbeys—centers of civiliza- 
tion in what may be a new Dark Age— 
at Ndanda and Peramiho in the south- 
west of the territory. To receive unfail- 
ing kindness of this sort from the Afri- 
can secular clergy and bishops and from 
the priests and bishops of eight differ- 
ent religious congregations was to ex- 
perience something very close to the 
brotherhood of primitive Christianity. 
At every mission station one simply 
came home. They helped me enormous- 
ly with their suggestions and practical 
advice. I spoke to assembled mission- 
aries and to small groups of selected 


‘African laymen. In all, I had to stand 


on my feet and say my piece approxi- 
mately a hundred times in four months. 
At the suggestion of Bishop Blomjous 
of Mwanza, through whom the original 
invitation of the Tanganyikan hierarchy 
ad been given to me, my work in 
Tanganyika finished with what can best 
be described as an extended seminar. 
It took place at Tabora during the last 
three days of February. Tabora was 
chosen because it is the most central and 
easily accessible town in the territory. 
Much hung on this seminar. By the 
tine it came round I knew that the qual- 
ity and representative capacity of those 
attending would show the extent of the 
interest in the idea of a lay elite. I had 
drawn up a method of training. Explain- 
ing this thoroughly was perhaps the 
most important thing I had to do. For 
the rest, I could only hope that a few, 
at least, would turn up. It was the rainy 
season and distances to be traveled 
were very long. 
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When | drove into Tabora trom 
Shinyanga with a couple of Maryknoll 
Fathers, I learned that numbers were 
well beyond expectations. Something 
like thirty priests (future chaplains of 
groups) and thirty African laymen had 
come. The quality was very good; all 
were hand-picked and very keen. Some 
had traveled two or three days to get to 
Tabora. Moreover, representatives were 
present from Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia—a White Father and an Irish 
Capuchin, Father Flynn. The latter, 
who is educational secretary for the 
missions of Northern Rhodesia, came as 
an observer sent by the hierarchy of that 
territory. It had taken him something 
like six days to make the trip. One felt 
rather suddenly that the past three 
months had been worth-while. 





The proceedings were entirely prac- 
tical, At the end of three days we had 
accomplished what we set out to do. 
Everyone had been acquainted with an 
effective method of group action very 
similar to the Sodality cell movement, 
but with the accent placed a little more 
stiongly, perhaps, on specifically social 
action. Arrangements for the formation 
of a group of no more than eight mem- 
bers and of the highest available qual- 
ity had been made in each of 16 dio- 
ceses. 

Some additional arrangements had 
been made for the linking of groups on 
a territorial basis and for the selection 
of outstanding individuals who were to 
receive close individual attention and 
encouragement from the chaplains. 
Wherever possible, high-powered fur- 








ther training for the apostolate was to 
be specially theirs. 

In proportion as they influence the 
political, trade-union, social and indus. 
trial life of their country, a Christian 
tone will be set to Africa’s life. From 
such a tone no country can derive any- 
thing except immense benefit. That was 
the prevailing theme of the seminar. It 
was accepted without questioning by 
all participants. Working very hard and 
in complete harmony, we did all we 
could during those three days to make 
possible in the immediate future the 
emergence in Tanganyika of the begin- 
nings of a lay elite. At the moment of 
writing, it is far too early to know 
whether we have succeeded. At least, 
we can say we have tried. 

PauL CRANE 





Plums for Jack Horner Readers 


Harold C. Gardiner 


F JACK were sitting in the corner I occupy and were 
I putting his thumb into the offerings of the various 
publishing pies this fall season, he’d probably con- 
clude not “what a good boy am I,” but “what a be- 
deviled boy am I.” For publishers have a lot of plums 
in their pies this season. Some of the plums may be a 
little overripe (as we suspect Errol Flynn’s My Wicked, 
Wicked Ways is bound to be), but many of them smell 
quite sound and luscious from this safe distance before 
publication. 

The bedevilment arises from the fact, as recorded 
by the September 21 Publishers’ Weekly, that of the 
175 fall titles that will get the biggest plays in the 
advertising and review media, 118 titles will be pub- 
lished in October alone. It is obviously impossible for 
even the pages of the New York Times Book Review 
to keep up with such a month’s plethora, and though 
we hope to select the best and most significant of these 
books for notice in our review columns, many a book 
that you are curious about—or really interested in—will 
have to be consigned, as an English professor of mine 
used to say when referring to “poems” submitted to him 
in class work, to innocuous desuetude. 

There will be little practical use, therefore, in listing 


here most of the books to be published in October. - 


You will hear about the best of them in the weeks im- 
mediately following. There are a few late October 
books, however, that may well be mentioned, especially 
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as, with publication schedules subject to last-minute 
changes, they may well be held over a bit. One that 
promises to be most exciting is Sheed and Wards 
American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish View. The 
views, very candid ones, are presented by six well 
known personages (Stringfellow Barr, Arthur Cohen, 
for instance) and are a thought-provoking assessment 
of how others see us. Kenedy has what promises to be 
a thriller coming up in The Communist Persuasion, by 
Father Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B., a history of his 
captivity by the Chinese Reds and the brainwashing 
to which he was subjected. 

Garrett Mattingly’s The Armada (Houghton Mifflin) 
is said to be history in the grand fashion: the complete 
story with all its religious implications and extremely 
well written, as one would expect from the author of 
Catherine of Aragon. David A. Shannon’s The Decline 
of American Communism (Harcourt, Brace) is a his 
tory of the party since 1945 and especially timely in 
view of the CP’s recent statement on how much the 
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party has to contribute to the thaw in the Cold War 
A good companion piece to the Shannon book would 
be Tad Szule’s Twilight of the Tyrants (Holt) an ex 
haustive account of the collapse of , dictatorships in 
South America. Finally, for October, Kenneth Scott 
Latourette offers the second volume of his “Christianity 
in a Revolutionary Age,” The Nineteenth Century it 
Europe: the Protestant and Eastern Churches (Harper). 
His first volume was given an extensive review 
America for June 27, 1959; the second volume is pat 
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ticularly timely in view of the coming ecumenical 
council, 

The main purpose of this seeking for plums, however, 
is to alert you to books that will be coming along a 
little later, in November, December and after the start 
of the new year. Some of these are the books that will 
appeal most for Christmas giving, and a few of them 
are future selections of the Catholic Book Club—their 
quality may serve to remind you of what you are miss- 
ing if you are not a member. If this strikes you as a 
commercial, well, make the best of it. 


NOW FOR NOVEMBER 


BiocRAPHY AND Poxitics. The big book will very 
probably be The Hero: Charles A. Lindbergh and the 
American Dream, by Kenneth S. Davis (Doubleday). 
The author’s thesis is that the man was shaped (or 
deformed ) by the pressure of the image the American 
people formulated of him. It is said to be a strong in- 
dictment of the hero-worshipping elements in the 
“American dream.” A strong-hitting collective biogra- 
phy will be Norbert Muhlen’s The Incredible Krupps 
(Holt), the story of the family that practically financed 
World War I, was bankrupt and in disgrace at the end 
of World War II, and is now back in the saddle ( East- 
ern or Western style?) again. Mr. Muhlen will be re- 
membered as an AMERICA reviewer and article con- 
tributor. Biography-cum-politics will feature in Arthur 
Bryant’s Triumph in the West, 1943-47 (Doubleday). 


This account of the growing triumph of Western arms - 


draws heavily from the diaries and notes of Field Mar- 
shall the Viscount Alanbrooke, and has some strong 
criticisms of U. S. military policies.. Chester Bowles, 
former U. S. Ambassador to India, is always provocative 
in his comments on the world political scene. His The 
Coming Political Breakthrough (Harper) assesses 1960 
as very probably the most significant year for the United 
States in all its history with regard to its impact on the 
world. 

Fiction. Though October offers a few books that 
will undoubtedly attract review space in these columns 
(such as John Hersey’s The War Lover), November 
has some headliners coming up. First, if only because 
of its “name” author, is William Faulkner’s The Mansion 
(Random House), the third in the trilogy on the 
Snopes family. James A. Michener, of South Pacific 
fame, has a Gargantuan novel called Hawaii (Random 
House ) in the works. It’s a study of the different strains 
(biological) and tensions (racial, religious, etc.) that 
have melted in the pot of our 50th State. 

The most eagerly awaited fiction titles—by America 
readers, that is—will be a novel by Karl Stern (the 
famous psychiatrist-author of The. Pillar of Fire), titled 
Through Dooms of Love (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy ), 
and the first full-length novel by Flannery O’Connor, 
The Violent Bear It Away (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy). 
This Catholic author is well remembered for her superb 
short stories in A Good Man Is Hard to Find. 

I'm getting a little far ahead, but it is not too soon 


ing to set aside time and a few dollars for the following 


books. Those who remember with affection the mag- 
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COLLEGE 
TEXTS 

ph 
THEOLOGY 


the basic 
series 
complete 


GOD AND HIS CREATION—Murphy, Donlan, Reidy, 
Cunningham. Volume | of the basic series is a scientific 
approach to God, the creation of the world and man. 
Following the intrinsic order of doctrine, this text presents 
the revealed evidence from Sacred Scripture, Apostolic 
Tradition and the definitions of the Church in a straight- 
forward manner, suitable for the maturing Catholic mind. 

516 pp. $4.95 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE— Edited by F. L. B. Cunningham, 
O.P. Here is a text, Volume II of the basic series, whose 
wide scope brings within reach of every college student 
the entire complexus of moral theology. Included are chap- 
ters on man's destiny, human acts, virtue and law—each 
treated in a theological manner, but in a simple, lucid style. 
Written by theologians who are cognizant of the modern 
Catholic's increasing need for a more profound under- 
standing of the truths of his faith, this book has been de- 
signed to help Christians everywhere in their search for 
ultimate perfection. 824 pp. $5.95 


CHRIST AND HIS SACRAMENTS — Donlan, Cunningham, 


Rock. The third and final volume of the basic series, this 
book treats the Incarnation, Redemption, sacraments of 
the Church, and includes special chapters on the Mother 
of God, and the Mystical Body of Christ. Historical studies, 
graphs and definitions are additional pedagogical aids. 

630 pp. $4.95 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST — Donlan, Cunning- 
ham, Rock. A subsidiary text on marriage specifically for 
college students, utilizing the scientific method proper to 
theology and employing knowledge gleaned from other 
sciences. 199. pp. Paper $1.50 
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nificent The Meaning of Man will be glad to hear that 
Fr. Jean Mouroux has I Believe coming from Sheed and 
Ward. This is said to be a superb treatise on the mean- 
ing of the act of faith. Approaches to Christian Unity, 
by C. J. Dumont, O.P. (Helicon), is a deeply appealing 
treatise on what the average Catholic can do through 
prayer and his own spiritual life to hasten the day en- 
visioned by Pope John in his summoning of the ecu- 
menical council. A splendid companion piece, more on 
the scholarly side, is After Nine Hundred Years, by 
Yves Congar, O.P. (Fordham University), which ex- 
plains the roots of the division between the Western 
and Eastern Churches. Both these books on Christian 
unity are CBC selections; the Congar volume will be 
offered to members in December, the Dumont book in 
January. 


LATER LUXURIES 


Readers of Father LaFarge’s “Talks at Toumliline” 
in America for August 30, 1958 will want to hear the 
complete story of “a Christian adventure in Moslem 
Morocco”—Peter Beach and William Dunphy’s Benedic- 
tine and Berber ( Holt), the story of the quiet apostolate 
that is going on in Toumliline. With the turn of the year 
Christopher Dawson will inaugurate a new series to be 
published by Harper, “Religious Perspectives.” His 
volume will be called Christianity and History and 
could well be considered with Fr. Martin D’Arcy’s The 
Meaning and Matter of History (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy ). 

Social problems will be considered by Father Neil 
G. McCluskey, S.J., America’s education editor, in Cath- 
olic Viewpoint on Education (Hanover House) and 
Father William F. Lynch’s Christ and Apollo (Sheed 
and Ward ), an extension of the ideas on the role of the 
imagination in our culturai lives that were so brilliantly 






































broached in The Image Industries ot last season (Sheed 
and Ward). 

Lastly, a wonderful combination of names comes to 
pass in the biography of Msgr. Ronald Knox by Evelyn 
Waugh (Little, Brown). In astronomy this is called, 
I believe, a conjunction, and is not to be confused with 
an eclipse. 

News about books to come after the turn of the year 
is not too readily available, and perhaps an alert now 
may lose its force. It will be good, nevertheless, to keep 
eyes peeled for the following promising titles: Educa- 
tion and Moral Wisdom, by George N. Shuster (Har- 
per); Freedom, Grace and Destiny, by Romano Guar- 
dini (Pantheon); The Son of Man, by Francois Mauriac 
(World); Holy Writ or Holy Church, by Rev. George 
H. Tavard (Harper); Catholic Reformation, by seven 
Protestant theologians (Fides), a book that would prove 
a good foil for Sheed and Ward’s American Catholics; 
and—a special treat—This Is Rome (Hawthorn), a sim- 
ilar job to This Is The Mass, the extremely popular pub- 
lication of two years ago. Bishop Fulton Sheen conducts 
the “pictorial pilgrimage,” the photos are again by that 
genius Yousuf Karsh, and the text is done by a master 
of travel literature, H. V. Morton. 


WHAT HAVE WE MISSED? 


Many publishers, alert to the fact that AMERICA gives 
this annual survey of forthcoming fall and winter books, 
flood us with reminders to please mention some of their 
fair-haired offspring. We can’t get them all in, and we 
apologize for omissions that seem glaring. But, after all, 
what can a poor book-review editor do when trying to 
cope with 175 titles that will get top billing between 
this writing and the first of the year? At any rate, here 
are some of the plums which I hope will please your 
palates during the fall season. 





BOOKS 


zens to any positive course of action, 
save in times of extreme emergency. 
The individual should be left free to dis- 
pose of his property as he likes. Nor 





An Approach to Anarchy 


should the liberal’s insistence upon uni- 
versal suffrage be heeded, when the 
franchise would mean that a cultured 


UP FROM LIBERALISM 
By William F. Buckley Jr. McDowell, Obo- 
lensky. 205p. $3.50 


Mr. Buckley is a vigorous defender of 
conservatism and an equally vigorous 
critic of contemporary liberalism. He is 
editor of the National Review, and co- 
author of a book in defense of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. His talents 
for controversy are considerable. 

The major portion of his latest work 
is devoted to the indictment of liberal- 
ism. The author concedes that liberal- 
ism is the dominant ideology in the free 
world today. But this makes it all the 


76 


graver threat to treedom. For the prin- 
ciples of modern liberalism, he believes, 
are inherently totalitarian. The liberal’s 
espousal of the “welfare state” may spell 
the doom of free initiative. Bit by bit, 
through such measures as social secur- 
ity, public housing, the progressive in- 
come tax and subsidies for special 
groups, an omnipotent state is emerg- 
ing. The liberal is also accused of aban- 
doning the claims of absolute truth and 
of succumbing to philosophical relativ- 
ism. 

Buckley is foursquare for a govern- 
ment of minimum authority. The state, 
he declares, has no right to bind its citi- 





minority would be swamped by an un- 
tutored majority. He is therefore against 
granting the Southern Negro the right 
to vote until he has achieved the proper 
cultural status. 

One expects conservatives, with their 
emphasis upon tradition as opposed to 
novelty, to appeal to the ancients when 
they set forth their first principles. But 
Buckley has a surprise in store for his 
readers. It is not to Burke, Aquinas or 
Aristotle that he turns when he tries to 
establish that the state should refrain 
from interfering with individual initia- 
tive. He quotes John Stuart Mill! 
Throughout his book, Buckley is really 
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WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 

Four former Lutheran pastors tell the story 
of their long road from Evangelical Christian- 
ity back to the See of Peter. They followed 
Luther’s path, only to discover it ended where 
it had begun: in the Catholic Church. $3.95 


LAMPS OF LOVE 
A Recall to the Principal Sources of Love 


by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Sister David Mary, $.N.J.H. 

As the author says, the purpose of this book 
is to “recall to forgetful or ignorant souls the 
principal sources of love, and to teach all to 
utilize them to the utmost.” $4.00 


A newly-reset, paperback edition 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 

Father Sertillanges’ book has long been a 
vade mecum to s®udents and scholars, and has 
afforded encouragement and guidance to those 
beginning a life of active dedication to Truth. 
Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
A Catholic View of Protestantism 
by John A. Hardon, S.J. 


Father Hardon, author of the popular 
The Protestant Church of America, 
gives a non-polemical, highly objective 
appraisal of Protestantism, as seen 
through Catholic eyes. His expert 
knowledge of the field makes him more 
than qualified as an authority. $4.50 








REDEMPTION THROUGH THE 
BLOOD OF JESUS 


by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 
Devotion to the Most Precious Blood of Jesus 
is vital throughout the Universal Church, but 
most Catholics tend to be a little vague about 
the theology of the devotion. Dom Gaspar, 
the great liturgist especially renowned for his 
St. Andrew's Missal, prepared this meditative 
work which elucidates the place of the Most 
Precious Blood in the Christian vision and 
clarifies its role in effecting our redemption. 
Ready in November $4.75 


SOURCES AND RESOURCES 


The Literary Traditions of 
Christian Humanism 


by Barry Ulanov 


In this book, Barry Ulanov, a versatile 
scholar of everything from jazz to spir- 
ituality, traces the central role of the 
Christian humanist tradition in the 
growth and development of the West, 
and its continuing vitality today. 
November $4.50 





Wherever 
good books are sold 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Men and Ideas 
by John A. Abbo 


A lucid exposition of the landmarks in the 
development of Western political thought. The 
author highlights such persons and move- 
ments as Plato, Lenin, Fabianism, and Italian 
Fascism. The book includes a Christian ap- 
praisal of authors, books, and theories. 

November $5.75 





THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


by Justus George Lawler 


Mr. Lawler’s thesis is that the principal 
reason for the failure of so many Cath- 
olics to make a substantial contribution 
to the intellectual life of America has 
been overlooked in current discussions 
of that failure. The main source of this 
deficiency, he says, lies in the fact that 
Catholics do not reexamine, in every 
age and every generation, the place of 
Christ and His Church with relation to 
those times. $3.95 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 
The Beginnings of Religious and 
Political Freedom in Maryland 


by Thomas O’B. Hanley 


A concise, thoroughly documented historical 
study concentrating on the close relationship 
between the beginnings of freedom in colonial 
Maryland and the struggle for religious and 
political liberty which had been going on for 
more than a century in England. Foreword by 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. $2.95 


A new, revised and enlarged edition 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 
by Thomas J. O'Donnell, S.J. 


“The book is so well done that, while 
it is not in the least hypnotic, it could 
conceivably become habit-forming. It 
certainly belongs in the library of every 
practicing physician. The author has 
utilized his access to expert medical 
opinion so well that my impression was: 
‘This man talks like a doctor.’ "— 
Medical Annals of the District of a 

$5.0 





THE SOCIAL ORDER 
OF TOMORROW 


by Otto von Habsburg 

Foreword by Christopher Hollis 

Turning aside from a _ pessimistic view of 
man’s future, Archduke Otto presents a plan 
for a transformation of man’s economic, po- 
litical and social life. He believes that auto- 
mation and atomic energy will enable us to 
leave behind the “scarcity economics” which 
lie at the bottom of most conservative and 
socialist theories. $2.75 
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CATHOLIC REFORMER 
A Life of St. Cajetan of Thiene 
by Paul Hallett 


A life of the little known St. Cajetan of 
Thiene, founder of the Clerks Regular (Thea- 
tine Fathers) and one of the most powerful 
leaders of the Church’s reform movement be- 
fore and after the Protestant revolt. A moving 
and exciting biography. $3.50 


WOMEN, WORDS, AND WISDOM 
by Solange Hertz 


Sprightly, informal, but very significant dis- 
cussions of spiritual realities by a Catholic 
wife and mother. Mrs: Hertz combines a 
charming and urbane sense of humor with an 
unusual intimacy with the greatest of the 
Church’s spiritual authors. $3.25 


1859 IN REVIEW 
A Single Y ear’s Effect on the Modern World 
by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


An anniversary book, recalling the momen- 
tous event of 1859—Darwin’s Origin, Marx’s 
Critique of Political Economy, the birth of 
John Dewey, etc.—and their effects which, to 
a large degree, have made the world what it 
is in 1959. $2.75 


THE BIG SYCAMORE 
by Joseph Brady 


The unusual saga of an apparently ordinary 
Irish family—Maurice Fitzgerald, a one-armed 
schoolmaster, and his wife and five children— 
and the many unexpected things which hap- 
pened to them in an otherwise quiet little 
village. 


ATHLETE OF CHRIST 
St. Nicholas of Flue, 1417-1487 
by Marie McSwigan 


St. Nicholas is so popular with the Swiss peo- 
ple, whose national patron he is, that the 
story of “Brother Klaus,” as he is popularly 
known, has become something of a legend. 
Miss McSwigan retells this story with warmth, 
colorful detail—and lots of surprises. $3.50 


THE BATTLE AND BROTHER LOUIS 
The Story of an Active Religious Life 
by Louis Reile, S.M. 


Brother Louis goes through the entire history 
of his vocation, from its inception to the pres- 
ent day, recounting all the joys, doubts, dif- 
ficulties, and consolations of the life of an 
active Brother. The book is written in a mod- 
ern idiom bound to be attractive to young 
people. $3.25 
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championing the old bourgeois individ- 
ualism. 

Neither the words nor the ideas of 
“common good” and “social justice” are 
to be found in this book. Unwittingly, 
Buckley is offering a philosophy of soci- 
ety which borders on anarchism. In re- 
action against the extremes into which 
the liberals sometimes fall, he has moved 
towards another extreme. 

The author has striven hard to make 
a case for his side. His failure results 
from a woefully inadequate grasp of 
theological and philosophical principles. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 


The Thinking Reed 


BLAISE PASCAL: The Life and Work of 
a Realist 
By Ernest Mortimer. Harper. 249p. $4 


The shadow of a genius is so long that 
any biography of such a person is neces- 
sarily a difficult thing to review. For 
Pascal, one would need the combined 
knowledge of the mathematician, the 
physicist, the theologian and the literary 
historian, and even then the various 
facets of the man would hardly be 





tuuched. Ernest Mortimer’s brief and 
pleasant study of Pascal touches lightly 
on all facets, admits with disarming 
humility its shortcomings, and results 
in an enjoyable if modest biography. 

Mr. Mortimer has followed closely 
the evolution of Pascalian criticism and 
uses the best sources. Where he dis- 
agrees with Pascalian scholars, he does 
so intelligently and sets forth his own 
cogent reasons for his opinion. At no 
time does he present conjecture for fact, 
and even in his narrative sections, he is 
solidly entrenched in known facts. Plain 
and logical inferences are permissible in 
any work, and Mr. Mortimer makes 
them cautiously. 

Excursions into Port Royal, Jansenism 
and the religious problems of the 17th 
century must have their place in a work 
on Pascal. In spite of these brief side 
runs, the main idea of the book con- 
tinues to guide the author: namely, 
Pascal and the reality of man, not in 
the abstract but in the concrete solution 
of everyday problems. Whether in 
scientific research, the exaltation of a 
midnight vision or earthy conversation 
with Libertines, Pascal always saw and 
interpreted the world in the light of the 
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LETTERS OF ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. 
Selected and Translated by William J. Young, s.y. 


$6.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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grandeur and the littleness of man: the 
thinking reed, so easily brushed aside by 
the slightest opposition. : 

The book leaves a few dissatisfe 
tions. For instance, the author (who usg 
a large number of Catholic sources} 
comments: “I have spent hours upog 
the first folio edition of Augustinus, jg 














































an unrewarded attempt to find the Five 
Propositions.” It is a pity that Mr, 
Mortimer did not think to consult the 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
under “Pascal.” There he would have 
found the answer to his search: the exact 
location of the first of the Five Proposi- 
tions and the collective texts represent- 
ing the ideas of the other four. 

Some of Mr. Mortimer’s delightful 
humor penetrates his style and he writes 
many quotable, pithy sentences. Any 
book on Pascal is welcome; any book as 
delightfully written as this one i 
doubly welcome. 

J. D. Gautuien 


Top-Flight Criticism 


THE THIRD VOICE 
By Denis Donoghue. Princeton U. 286p. $5 


Subtitled “Modern British and American 
Verse Drama,” Dr. Donoghue’s critical 
study is a major contribution to the 
literature on the contemporary theatre, 
Strongly influenced by Kenneth Burke 
and Francis Fergusson, The Third Voice 
is an incisive and penetrating analysis 
of verse drama on the modern stage, 
with particular emphasis on the work 
of Yeats and T. S. Eliot, 

Donoghue rightly distinguishes be 
tween so-called poetic drama and verse 
drama. He rejects Eliot’s equation of the 
two terms and follows Granville-Barker, 
pointing out that verse drama is a net 
tral phrase and makes no implications a 
to the quality of script; poetic drama, om 
the other hand, implies a certain excel 

















lence which is to be found in sud 
plays as Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People 
and Synge’s Riders to the Sea—both d 
which are written in prose. 
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BRUCE BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN 
FREEMASONRY by William Whalen. 
In this first full-length book on Ameri- 
ean Freemasonry by an American Cath- 
olic in 50 years, Mr. Whalen presents 
an honest, thorough, and objective 
study of the Masons based almost en- 
tirely on Masonic sources. $3.75 


. SEPARATED BRETHREN by William 


Whalen. An impartial survey of infor- 
mation about the non-Catholic Chris- 
tian denominations in the United States. 
The author describes the actual be- 
liefs and practices of the major de- 
nominations with charity and accuracy. 

$4.50 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE by John F. Cronin, S8.S. 
Pertinent teachings of the popes on 
social questions blended with practical 
applications to current social problems 
in the U. S. An important and valuable 
work for all who are looking for a 
positive standpoint in present-day 
socio-economic controversies. $6.50 


THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... AND 
TODAY by Father Raymond, 0O.C.S.O. 
This Catholic bestseller is the spiritual 
odyssey of the author’s brother who 
was sentenced to death by disease, and 
who learned to live gloriously until 
death came. “. moving and indeed 
thrilling.” — John 8. Kennedy $3.95 


MY OTHER SELF by Clarence J. 
Enzler. Meditations by a man in the 
world for men and women of our times 

. conveys a new awareness of what 
it really means to be a Christian in 
modern society. Best Sellers recom- 
mends it as a book “for the soul search- 
ing for peace.” $3.50 


CHRISTIANITY IN ART by Frank 
and Dorothy Getlein. An _ illustrated 
history of Christianity as it has man- 
fested itself in art, chiefly in painting, 
through the centuries. It points out 
that central to the development of 
Christian art is the changing nature of 
the relations between Church and State. 

$4.50 


UNITED FOR SEPARATION by Law- 
rence P, Creedon and William D. Falcon. 
Here is an objective analysis of the 
assaults on the Catholic Church by 


11. 


13. 


14, 


Protestants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State 
(POAU), based on a searching exami- 
nation of all available POAU literature. 

$3.95 


EDITH STEIN by Henry Bordeaux, 
Noted French Academician and author 
presents a series of meditations on the 
life and times of Edith Stein, a bril- 
liant, converted Jew who became a 
Carmelite and who died in a Nazi gas 
chamber. $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CROSS by 
Very Rev. Canon G. Emmett Carter. 
A fundamental and penetrating insight 
into the relation of the teaching of the 
Catholic Church to the scientific theo- 
ries of psychology. The author is 
acutely aware of how psychology con- 
tributes to the true development of the 
human person. $3.00 


DANTE LIGHTS THE WAY by Ruth 
Mary Fox. The result of the author’s 
thirty years of imaginative teaching and 
creative scholarship, this book brings 
together for the first time in Eng- 
lish the theological concepts scattered 
through Dante’s works. $4.95 


THE YANKEE PAUL: ISAAC 
THOMAS HECKER by Vincent F. 
Holden, C.S.P. The definitive life of 
the founder of the Paulist Fathers 
written by a member of the same 
order. Based on the latest research, 
it covers the story of Father Hecker’s 
life to 1858 and the founding of the 
Paulists $6.95 


SISTER SIMON’S MURDER CASE by 
Margaret Ann Hubbard. The author 
of Murder Takes the Veil now presents 
a very proper nun who turns detective 
in a suspenseful murder mystery. $3.25 


BUT WITH THE DAWN, 
by Mary Ellen Kelly. The realistic 
autobiography of a charming invalid 
globe-trotter who, gaily accepting the 
Will of God, has lived on a cot for 
twenty of her thirty-seven years. $3.00 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD: An Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament by John 
L. McKenzie, S.J. With insight, shrewd 
historical sense, and magnificent com- 
mand of biblical and archaeological 


REJOICING 








21. 


24. 


Paperback books of special interest 


CRITICISM AND CENSORSHIP by Walter Kerr. 
complicated issue of reconciling criticism and censorship. 


. A GIRL AND HER TEENS by Peter-Thomas Rohrb 


The convincing answer to the 
$1.25 


Ly 


.C.D. Consid the major 





problems teen-age girls encounter and gives positive advice on how to ar 4 
1.25 


these problems. 


. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND YOU by William | J. Grace, . S.J. 





covering a complete, superbly 


introductory group instruction in Catholic doctrine. 
THE MASS PRESENTED TO NON-CATHOLICS by the Rev. John P. McGuire. 
cusses the meaning of sacrifice, the significance of vestments, sacred vessels, 


and altar furnishings. 


Handy guide for Catholi ti 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR MIXED MARRIAGES by the Rev. John S. Banahan. Designed 
fo be given to non-Catholics entering or in a mixed ge, this 

clearly explains what the Catholic partner believes and why. 
WHAT EVERY BRIDE AND GROOM SHOULD KNOW by the Rev. Harold A. Buetow. 
g marriage. 


Popular handbook 1 


of basic apologetics for 
$1.35 
Dis- 


b . 





$1.25 


75 cents 
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knowledge, the author traces the grad- 
ual development and inner nature of 
the Hebrew religion. $4.50 


THE VIRTUES ON PARADE by the 
Rev. John F. Murphy. The virtues be- 
come reasonable and attractive in this 
practical guide for happier and holier 
living which excels in its application 
to everyday life. $2.95 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH by Raymond H. Schmanidt 
and Thomas P. Neill. A magnificent 
one-volume history of the Church writ- 
ten by two outstanding historians who 
emphasize important doctrinal and 
moral teachings particularly those on 
which historical controversies hinged. 
Brings the history up to the pontificate 


of Pius XII. $8.75 
HEIRS OF ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
by Winifred Nevin. Historical biog- 


raphy of the six people singled out by 
St. Teresa to carry out the Carmelite 
reform movement: Nicholas’ Doria, 
Jerome Gracian, St. John of the Cross, 
Ann of Jesus, Ann of St. Bartholomew, 
and Maria de San Jose. $3.25 
MY SUNDAY READING by Kevin 
O’Sullivan, O.F.M. With a line for line 
explanation and a practical application 
to everyday life, the Epistle and Gospel 


for every Sunday of the year are care- 
fully considered. A valuable addition 
to the layman’s library. $5.00 


PARENTS’ ROLE IN VOCATIONS by 


Godfrey Poage, C.P., and John P. 
Treacy. Written for parents on the 
all-important matter of helping their 


children choose the right vocation. Al- 
though specifically geared to religious 
vocations, the underlying principles are 
helpful in preparing children for all 
vocations. 2.95 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE RE- 
TARDED CHILD by Sister M. Theo- 
dore, O.S.F. Retarded children have 
been the concern of Sister Theodore for 
more than twenty-five years. Now she 
shares her findings, her philosophy, and 
her hopes for the future regarding 
their education and care. Her discus- 
sion is based on the conviction that the 
retarded child, being a child of God, 
must be accepted and understood by 
society. $3.95 
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Handing on the 
Faith 


A Manual of Catechetics 

cloth, $6.50 
A must for every catechist, teacher, 
seminarian, this basic work of the 
new catechetical movement has just 
been published. HANDING ON 
THE FAITH, of which the whole 
first edition was already sold before 
publication, is an indispensable 
addition to the famous CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM. 


Thomas Ohm, O.S.B. 


Asia Looks at 
Western 
Christianity 


cloth, $4.75 


This book is intended to serve a 


twofold purpose: to acquaint Amer- 
ican and European readers with 
what is thought and said about 
“Western” Christianity in Asia and 
to encourage them to look into the 
mirror held up by Asia and to ex- 
amine their own consciences. In 
this way Asia may be able to help 
the West. In any case the Christian 
destiny is closely bound to that of 
Asia. 

Potential readers are missionary 
priests and sisters, and everybody 
interested in mission work and 
comparative religion. 


Coming shortly! 


From the desk of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola: 


Letters to Women 


edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J. 

cloth, with 16 plates, t. $11.50 
The famous German scholar pre- 
sents—as usual, very meticulously 
—Ignatius’ complete correspond- 
ence with women, together with a 
comprehensive commentary, sup- 
plementing and completing the bio- 
graphy of the so-called “manly” 
saint from a very important angle 
never thought of before. This is a 
book for everyone interested in 
Saint Ignatius, his life, his times, 
his work. It is a real source of 
inspiration for priests active in 
the pastoral care of women, religi- 
ous and lay people eager to improve 
their spiritual life. As a reference 
book, a must for every library. 















After tracing the rise of prose in the 
theatre from the Elizabethan Arden of 
Feversham down through the plays of 
Lillo, Moore and Johnson in the 18th 
century, the author considers the revival 
of verse drama in the 19th century. This 
he sees as pseudo-Shakespearean, with 
only Browning honestly striving for a 
theatre-form which would meet the 
challenges of his own times, and suc- 
ceeding in the dramatic monologs. 

Yeats and Eliot emerge from the 
pages of Dr. Donoghue’s study as the 
two major practioners of the art of the 
modern verse play. Yeats is seen as 
something less than successful; but Eliot, 
loyal to his principles from the very 
start, reaches the heights with The 
Cocktail Party, The Confidential Clerk 
and The Elder Statesman. Many readers 
will disagree, however, with the author’s 
dismissal of Murder in the Cathedral. 

Other playwrights considered are: 
Auden, Cummings, Wallace Stevens, 
Eberhart, MacLeish and Christopher 
Fry. One feels that the chapter on Fry 
is particularly well done; and the critic 
puts that unfortunate playwright in his 
place (a rather low place) in no uncer- 
tain terms. The enthusiasm displayed 
for MacLeish’s J.B., on the other hand, 
this reviewer found somewhat hard to 
believe; and this points up what one 
feels is the major defect in this fine, sen- 
sitive study: it has little interest in the 
theatre as theatre. Dr. Donoghue is far 
more interested in verse than he is in 
drama, and the study shows it. 

On the whole, this must be rated an 
important addition to contemporary 
criticism. The author is a young man, 
a lecturer in English at University Col- 
lege, Dublin; and he has made a most 
auspicious start with this, his first book. 
Challenging, stimulating and thought- 
provoking, The Third Voice is maturely 
written and admirably documented; it 
belongs in every college and university 
library, and in the private collection of 
every student of poetry and the theatre. 
Dr. Donoghue is a critic of the first rank 
—definitely a man to watch. 

_ STEPHEN P. Ryan 


THE LIGHT AND THE RAINBOW 
By Hilda Graef. Newman. 414p. $5.50 


This volume surveys Christian spiritu- 
ality. Though it is not meant to be a 
complete history of the subject, it comes 
as close to that goal as is possible in 
any single volume of reasonable length. 

The pattern is strictly chronological, 
starting with the Adam-Moses period 
and coming down to the present. As one 
would expect of such a sound patrolo- 
gist, Miss Graef devotes more than half 


of her pages to the Scriptures and the 
Fathers. 

One might wish that the author had 
succumbed to her clear temptation tp 
discuss Chrysostom more fully. The 
Antiochene school had great stature and 
a considerable following in its day, al] 
of which Miss Graef does little mor 
than suggest. A few examples of the 
teachings of Basil of Caesarea, the 
acknowledged “Father of Monasticism,’ 
would have provided a better persper. 
tive of the Eastern Church. These com. 
ments, however, may well reflect pe. 
sonal preference rather than reveal flaws 
in a work that excels in the range ot its 
samplings. The author states that this 
study is not intended for experts in as 
cetical and mystical theology, but even 
they will find it most helpful. 

The chief doctrines attributed to the 
various “schools” of spirituality ar 
elaborated with pertinent quotations, 
Recent scholarship in both Sacred Scrip. 
ture and patrology is widely utilized 
Discoveries in psychology and psychi- 
atry, so pertinent to any study of con 
templatives, are also wisely applied 
This is strikingly evident in the careful 
balancing of the natural and supernatu- 
ral in the life and doctrine of the great 
St. Catherine of Siena. The development 
of certain devotions, such as that to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, is traced through 
the centuries and explained with care 

Statements in a study of this type 
must be shaded to a theological nicely. 
These modifications never make for easy 
reading, but the author’s concern for 
precision is richly rewarded. All English 
speaking Catholics are indeed deeply 
indebted for this much needed, superb 
survey of life’s most important task 
—man’s journey to God. Hucu Nozas 


THE ANATOMY OF FREEDOM 
By Judge Harold R. Medina. Holt. 176p 
$3.50 


On the day in 1947 when Judge Medim 
was appointed by President Truman to 
the Federal bench, one could hardy 
foresee, despite the nominee’s great tal 
ents, that this judge would become @ 
enduring symbol of the American jud: 
ciary at its very best. When Judg 
Medina was assigned in 1949 to preside 
over the trial of the eleven “first-string 
Communists, his rich talents and 
markable courage received a unique op 
portunity to come to full flower. 

After his resignation on March |, 
1958 at the age of 70, Judge Medim 
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REMARKABLE VARIETY from SHEED & WARD 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 


by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The Knox translation of Acts and St. Paul's epistles 
printed facing Father Cox's commentary—the same ar- 
rangement as in the authors’ THE GOSPEL STORY 
($4.50). “Anyone who makes a daily reading of Knox-Cox 
will find delight and a treasure of rich knowledge. I'd 
give either or both volumes a good spot on a bedside 
shelf.""—John LaFarge, S.J., in America. $4.50 


NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 


~ ss P 


A new edition, rewritten and enlarged. + “a 


The Church's law on nullity explained | 


and compared with civil law here and 
in England. $3.00 


MARY WARD 


by Mother M. Oliver 
Introduction by Maisie Ward 


Modern teaching orders of nuns, unenclosed and sub- 
ject only to a Mother General, owe much to Mary Ward. 
She founded the first such order—in the face of persecu- 
tion and misunderstanding—not long after the death of 
Elizabeth Ist. Pius XI! called her "that incomparable 
Mary Ward." 


$3.75 


LIGHTNING 
MEDITATIONS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Short reflections on a variety of 
spiritual subjects. Each can be read 
in two minutes, meditated on in- 
definitely. $3.00 





DEATH 


A Book of Preparation and 
Consolation 


Compiled by Barry Ulanov 


"The best thoughts of the best minds" 
on the subject of death. Selections 
range from Scripture to modern poet- 
ry: each chosen to give us a happier 
view of our own death and to console 
us for the deaths of others. $5.00 


4 


THE CHURCH AND 
THE SUBURBS 


by Andrew M. Greeley 


The mass migration of Americans to the suburbs has 
brought a fine, fresh set of problems to the Church. 
Father Greeley (himself a suburbanite) studies them in 
this, the first book-length work on the subject. Everyone 
concerned is going to be interested and very grateful. 


$3.50 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
SCULPTURE 


_ by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 


. Yes, this is the same man who wrote 
APPROACH TO PENANCE. This book 
is about sculpture and religious art in 
general: how to make it, how to choose 
it. Twelve photographs of his own carv- 
ings illustrate his idea. $3.75 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT 


by Roy Howard, S.J. 


"A book which goes to the heart of the mystery and 
wonder of Christian living and helps the ordinary person 
to achieve it in ordinary circumstances."'"—Msgr. John S. 
Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The current TRUMPET contains articles by F. J. Sheed and Philip Scharper, details of all our new 





books, illustrations by Jean Charlot. To get it, free and postpaid, write to us at our new address. 


64 University Place 


New York 3 
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From the 


HELICON 


Fall Book List 


PIERRE TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN 


HIS THOUGHT 


by Claude Tresmontant 
Prefaced by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
An analysis and introduction to Fr. 
Teilhard’s philosophy, his theory of 
evolution and his contribution as a 
paleontologist. $3.00 


The Modernity of 
St. Augustine 


by Jean Guitton 


Confronts St. Augustine with Heg- 
el, Newman, Gide. Freud, Proust 
and others, and estimates how their 
view coincides with or differs from 
the solution of St. Augustine. 
Ready $2.50 


THE HEART OF 
IGNATIUS 


by Paul Doncoeur, S.J. 
Translated and introduced by Hen- 
ry St. C. Lavin, S.J. A special col- 
lection of sayings and writings of 
St. Ignatius, which shows how in- 
complete or partial is the tradi- 
tional picture of the man. _ $3.00 
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Liturgy 


by Dom E, Flicoteaux 


A clear exposition of the important 
share Our Lady has in the great 
feasts of the Church and her role 
in salvation. Ready $2.75 


The Presence of God 


by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


An analysis of various concepts of 
the Temple from the Old Testa- 
ment through the New, and the 
role of the Shekinah in the indi- 
vidual’s spiritual development. 
November 20 $1.75 
Write for complete catalog. 


At all bookstores or from 


HELICON PRESS 


Baltimore 27, Maryland 





humanist and devout Christian, Judge 
Medina stands as a remarkable monu- 
ment of what a brilliant lawyer and 
jurist can contribute to society. 

Some readers may be disappointed 
that Judge Medina has not given us in 
this volume a more systematic account 
of his reactions to the 9-month trial 
when the Communist defendants and 
their agents threatened by every method 
to intimidate the judge and prevent an 
orderly trial for treason. But what Judge 
Medina has imparted to us is actually 
more valuable because it reveals the 
background and credo which produced 
such a great and wise judge. We see 
here—at least in part—the flame of faith 
and the passion for justice developed 
by a close association at Princeton with 
Woodrow Wilson and an even closer 
friendship with Harlan Fiske Stone, 
dean of Columbia Law School and later 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Although one sometimes feels that 
Judge Medina’s credo is somewhat in- 
definite, it is nonetheless one of affirma- 
tion. He radiates a deep Christian faith 
and speaks in warm terms of his associ- 
ation with the Episcopal Church. His de- 
votion to the liberal arts education 
which he received at Princeton from 
1905 to 1909 is intense. To it he adds 
the belief that “surely it is the function 
of a liberal arts college to help its stu- 
dents to have faith and to believe fer- 
vently in God. . . . ” Judge Medina’s 
references to the importance of prayer 
for divine guidance are copious in this 
quasi-autobiography. 

Despite the fact that Judge Medina 
has asserted that “I have none of the 
qualifications of a legal philosopher,” his 
writings on what he terms the “spiritual 
quality of justice” are aglow with wis- 
dom and insights on the nature of that 
law which God has planted in the heart 
of every man. 

If any one phrase can characterize 
Judge Medina’s outlook, it is that of 
“enthusiastic commitment.” He is com- 
mitted and dedicated to liberal educa- 
tion, to judicial reform and to the 
deepening of all our freedoms. The An- 
atomy of Freedom is a rewarding and all 
too brief glimpse into the mind and 
faith of one of America’s greatest jurists. 
RoBERrT F’, DRINAN 


THE FLIGHT OF IKAROS 
By Kevin Andrews. -Houghton Mifflin. 
255p. $3.75 


If you have ever wondered how the 
children of Menelaus, Agamemnon or 
Achilles have met the invasion of a 
modern civilization claiming descent 
from the polis of Hellas, you will find 
















your answer in The Flight of Ikaros, 
In its pages, Greek peasants will tell you 
without hesitation how they viewed the 
last war and how they look on us. Their 
calm acceptance of civil war and the 
consequent strife of brother against 
brother may shock us a bit, but Mr 
Andrews reminds us they “have been 
fighting civil wars in Greece since the 
beginning of history.” 

Kevin Andrews was born in Peking 
and educated in England and America, 
He received his A.B. in classics and 
literature at Harvard, in 1947, and took 
off on a traveling fellowship to study 
classical archaeology in Athens. 

For the next four and a half years, 
Mr. Andrews roamed the _ turbulent 
Greek countryside and did his best to 
be accepted on equal terms by the ord 
nary people. He was unusually success. 
ful—so much so that Andoni, a goatherd 
turned woodcutter, asked him to be the 
godfather of his fifth child. While de 
scribing the baptism, he gives us an im 
sight into the average Greek’s religious 
outlook. 

Kevin Andrews skillfully presents the 
people of Greece in a new light. As he 
begins with a heavy heart to leave the 
country he has grown to love, we cat 
not but share his desire to remain with 
this people, fierce yet friendly, ready to 
kill a brother for some obscure political 
motive or to protect a stranger-guest 
with their very lives. 

It is no surprise that Mr. Andrews 
has returned to Greece. He has married 
and is intent on raising a family amo 
these people he has come to wens 
and love. Kevin O’CONNELL 
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THIS IS MY GOD 
By Herman Wouk. Doubleday. 356p. $3.95 


It was inevitable that Pulitzer prize 
novelist Herman Wouk, who placed % 
many words of religious conviction upot 
the lips of his fictional characters, from 
the Faithful Shepherd in Aurora Dawn, 
through Lt. Keith in The Caine Mutiny 
to Michael Eden in Marjorie Morning 
star, would one day come to speak for 
himself on the same subject, namely, 
religion. This he has done in a most 
gratifying manner in his first book of 
non-fiction, his personal account of his 
Jewish faith. 

Wouk confines his remarks to Juda 
ism, into which he was born and has 
lived faithfully for the past 44 years. I 
the few instances where he is forced by 
necessity to draw a distinction betwee 
Judaism and Christianity, he humbly 
prefaces his comments on the latter by 
saying: “as I understand it,” or “I am 
wholly unequipped to discuss eithet 
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AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


a ATHOLIC PILGRIMAGE 
PROGRAM 
FOR 1960 


Also pilgrimages to: 
Rome, Fatima, Paris, 
Around the World... 


(CLIP AND MAIL) 


AIR FRANCE 
683 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send free illustrated booklet describing your Catholic Pilgrimage Program for 1960. 
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“A bwgraphical masterfnece” 


—Osservatore Romano 


THE LIFE OF 


GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA 
by ROBERTO RIDOLFI 


“This will be, for all time, the 

definitive biography of the cele- 

brated Florentine friar.” 
—GIOVANNI PaPINI 


Translated from the Italian by Cecil Grayson 
$7.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher of Borzoi Books 








Further Adventures of 


THE TRAPP 
FAMILY SINGERS , 


whose story inspired the new 
Rodgers & Hammerstein musical 
hit, The Sound of Music, starring 
? Mary Martin. 


4 A brand new book & 


— A FAMILY I 
'ON WHEELS I 


§ By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP a 
with Ruth T. Murdoch. Fascinating 
adventures all round the world of 
the beloved Trapp Family Singers. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


At all bookstores $3.95 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
¥ E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. i 
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Christianity or Islam.” The chip-on-the- 
shoulder type of reader will therefore 
find very little in this book upon which 
to pounce in quest of an argument. 

There are many beautiful sections 
where the author recounts his views on 
such subjects as a personal God, Sacred 
Scripture, prayer, repentance, marriage, 
the home, liturgy and symbolism. Wouk 
places much emphasis on the Jewish 
liturgy: “You can listen to a hundred 
lectures and read forty books on what 
Judaism is, and learn less than you can 
by carrying out in a single year the 
duties and pleasures of the festivals.” 
An identical thought was expressed by 
Pope Pius XI in reference to the 
Church’s liturgical year: “The feasts of 
the Church year are more suitable for 
instructing people in the faith and for 
bringing the fullness of interior joy to 
their souls than the solemn expositions 
of the Church’s teaching office” (Ency- 
clical for the Feast of the Kingship of 
Christ). The Jewish writer’s description 
of the Sabbath observance in his home 
could well awaken the conscience of 
careless Christians. 

Strangely enough, Wouk writes: 
“Though I have lived as an observant 
Jew, I have never been able to pretend 
to religious certainties.” This utterly 
sincere admission may come as a let- 
down to his friends, while leaving him 
naked to his enemies. To all his Chris- 
tian readers it appears as example of 
how this scholarly and fascinating ex- 
position of modern Judaism falls far 
short of the conviction and the clarity of 
St. Paul, the Jew from Tarsus. Every 
reader of This Is My God owes it to 
himself to read Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans before putting this book aside. 
Victor J. DoNovAN 


DAUGHTER OF FRANCE: The Life of 
La Grande Mademoiselle 

By V. Sackville-West. Doubleday. 336p. 
$4.95 


In this biography of Anne Marie Louise 
d’Orléans, Duchesse de Montpensier 
(1627-1693), Miss Sackville-West has 
written a work based on historical facts, 
but primarily an entertaining account of 
one of the most colorful periods of the 
Court of Louis XIV. La Grande Made- 
moiselle was the daughter of Gaston, 
younger brother of Louis XIII. Since her 
father was known as Monsieur, it was 
natural for her to -be called Made- 
moiselle, She retained this title partly 
to distinguish her from her three half- 
sisters, daughters of Gaston’s second 
marriage, and partly to single her out 
still more when, after her father’s death, 
Louis XIV’s brother became known as 



























Monsieur and his daughter as Made 
moiselle. Thus “La Grande Mademoi. 
selle” continued to designate the 
Duchesse until her death as a spinster 
at 66. 

In spite of her unique position and 
royal blood, which had destined her to 
marry a reigning king, she had made no 
serious effort to marry until her middle 
forties when she decided upon the 
Comte de Lauzun. Louis XIV prohibited 
the match, and the bridegroom was im. 
prisoned and exiled. . 

Little of Miss Sackville-West’s story 
is new to those who know French his. 
tory, but the personal manner in which 
the author depicts the heroine brings 
her to life in a most realistic fashion. It 
also betrays a peculiar British prejudice 
about the French. Few can equal the 
author’s talent for biography and his 
tory and her zest for scandal and so 
called French frivolity. There are more 
serious ways of studying history, but 
her book will appeal to many who would 
not otherwise concern themselves with 
the 17th century. They may thus be en 
lightened and most certainly will be 
entertained. PrERRE Courtine 


SHARED GOVERNMENT IN 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


By Joseph M. Becker, S.J. Columbia U, 
50lp. $6.50 


Employment security and more speci 
fically unemployment compensation are 
the most neglected field of American 
social security in legislation and in re 
search, Fr. Becker’s continuing interest 
in this important area is, therefore, 
doubly welcome. In the volume under 
review he has addressed himself to a 
careful study of one feature of employ- 
ment security which is not only interest 
ing in itself but has wide significance 
for all those concerned with the appli- 
cation of the subsidiarity principle 
which is a cornerstone in the structure 
of Catholic social thought. 

Most States in establishing unemploy- 
ment compensation laws set up advis 
ory councils of representatives of mat 
agement, labor and the public. The pur 
pose of these councils was to advise 
State governments on the best ways to 
administer employment services and ul 
employment compensation, to make sug 
gestions for improvements in State laws 
and to report on results. Fr. Becker 
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gives a painstaking account of the oper 
ation of these councils in 15 States. He 
also covers the activities of the Federal 
Advisory Council. 

In many States, for instance in New 
York, the councils were most active im 
mediately after they were set 
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For the Month of October 
and Fatima Year - 1960 - 
We Suggest De Montfort's 


The Secret 
of the Rosary 


What critics say 

fF. M. WILLIAM: (De Montfort’s book) 
“goes far beyond mere research. We might 
ay that it contains everything that can be 
gid about the Rosary, about its content 
and form, its real worth, about the instruc- 
tion necessary for its appreciation and use.” 
Author of The Rosary: Its History and 
Meaning, Benziger Bros., 1953, p. 115. 


FATHER WILLIAM G. MOST: “This 
beautiful book is really a pleasure to read, 
filled as it is with the same unction of the 
Holy Spirit that has made the True Devo- 
tion so well loved and so inspiring. No one 
can read this book without being power- 
fully moved to recite the Rosary better.” 
Author of Mary In Our Life, P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. 
$2.50 
Order from your book dealer 
MONTFORT PUBLICATIONS 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 
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FOR ANY OCCASION 


The 
Imitation 
of Christ 


By Thomas 4 Kempis. The 
spiritual classic edited and new- 
ly translated by Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., literary editor of 
AMERICA. Most readable text, 
beautifully printed. $2.50 





PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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though the employment services were 
superseded by manpower commissions 
and their advisory committees. The au- 
thor is of the opinion that management 
ought to delegate strong and influential 
representatives to these advisory coun- 
cils in order to make them as effective 
as they should be. He notes that fre- 
quently this has not been done. 

Obviously if councils cannot agree on 
recommendations, their influence on 
legislation is bound to diminish. Fr. 
Becker singles out the case of the New 
York council, which was unable to come 
up with a unanimous opinion on experi- 
ence-rating, the system according to 
which employers with little labor turn- 
over and few lay-offs are entitled to a 
substantial reduction in contributions. 
Fr, Becker does not take sides on the 
issue of experience-rating and does not 
mention that some members of the New 
York council, in opposing this scheme, 
were actually backed up by all the ex- 
perts in the field who have viewed the 
ever wider application of experience- 
rating with alarm. 

Shared government in social security 
is one of the outstanding features of so- 
cial insurance abroad. It would be most 
desirable if the type of study done by 
Fr. Becker here could be extended to the 
much longer and wider experience 
abroad with this type of home rule. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


BATTLE: The Story of the Bulge 
By John Toland. Random House. 400p. $5 


Swift characterization, pungent dialog 
and vivid anecdote, all drawn from the 
drama of a great battle, add up to a good 
story. John Toland’s hour-by-hour ac- 
count of the German Ardennes offensive 
of December, 1944—called “The Battle 
of the Bulge” from the deep salient it 
drove into American lines—is indeed a 
good story. It could have been, and 
should have been, much more. 

Mr. Toland, the blurb tells us, has 
had a successful career as a writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post, True and 
Reader’s Digest. The technique devel- 
oped in writing for these publications 
has given this story of the Bulge a sense 
of drama and immediacy. Unfortunate- 
ly, the action-adventure technique dic- 
tates, as well, that the reader must not 
be required to ponder, or to feel that 
there is a problem that he, personally, 
must help to solve. Thus, Mr. Toland 
is content, for instance, merely to de- 
scribe the actions of the Mechanized 
Cavalry Group that fell apart when it 
should have been delaying, reporting 
and forcing the enemy to deploy. He is 
content, also, merely to report the in- 
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“HIGHLIGHTS 


Faith is the Substance 

by Katherine Burton 

Biography of an unforgettable spiritual 
and educational pioneer of the Midwest, 
Mother Theodore Guerin—foundress of 


the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. $4.50 


Elementary Patrology 

by Aloys Dirksen, c.pp.s. 

Intended to introduce not only the semi- 

narian but the general reader as well to 

the literary beauty and the theological 

wealth of the Greek and Latin Fathers. 
$4.00 


Catholic Life, U.S.A. 

by Leo R. Ward, c.s.c. 

Description and analysis of contempo- 
rary lay movements in American Cath- 
olic Life. Contains much information 


hitherto dispersed and difficult to locate. 
$3.95 


One Nun to Another 

by Sr. Mary Laurence, o.p. 

Heart-to-heart talks with other nuns and 
with aspirants to religious life. A chatty 
book with a solid doctrinal background. 
Embraces the full gamut of religious 
spirituality. $2.50 


Saint Dominic 

by Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, o.p. 

A new and vibrant biography of the 
founder of the Order of Preachers, one 


of the first democratic religious orders 
in the Church. $3.25 


Happiness With God 

by Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B. 
Living the Christian virtues can and 
should be a source of pure joy. Here is 
a friendly and uncomplicated guide to 
show us how. $2.75 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Ay NEW re 
9 ATTITUDES . 
AND ° 
NEW LIFE IN . 


THE LIVING PARISH 


Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


An exciting on-the-spot examination 
of parishes from New York to Colo- 
rado and from Minnesota to Mis- 
sissippi—parishes where things are 
happening in liturgical renewal, 
racial integration, social services, 
Catholic Action, and adult educa- 
tion. 


Father Ward, distinguished author, 
scholar and educator, has given us 
the long-awaited picture of what is 
happening in some of America's 
truly “living” parishes. $3.95 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee8ee 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
FIDES PUBLISHERS 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 




















Announcing .. . 


ONE FOLD 


A series of essays on Christian 
Unity from various points of view 
by a dozen competent scholars. 
Authors include Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Edward Hanahoe, S.A., 
Francis Curran, S.J., Fr. Charles 
Boyer, S.J. Edited by Edward Han- 
ahoe, S.A. and Titus Cranny, S.A. 

Commemorative volume for the 
golden jubilee of the Chair of 
Unity Octave (1908-1958) in mem- 
ory of its founder, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A. 

A vital book for all interested 
in the work of Christian Unity. 
A work for every college, seminary, 
and rectory and for all interested in 
Unity and in the apostolate. 


Ready November 
Price: $5 


One copy free for every ten 
ordered. 


Chair of Unity Apostolate 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 














stances, disturbingly frequent, in which 
a tank platoon or artillery battery pulled 
out and left other Americans in the 
lurch. 

The Battle of the Bulge was the prod- 
uct of a basic and continuing American 
failure to understand and to apply 


+ fundamental principles of military in- | 
telligence. Yet Mr. Toland passes off ' 


the intelligence aspects of the battle in 
a few paragraphs. To include a signifi- 
cant discussion of the subject would 
have meant slowing down the narrative 








Our Reviewers 


Francis E. McMaunon, former 
president of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association, is 
author of A Catholic Looks at 
the World (Vanguard, 1945). 

J. D. Gauruier, s.J., is chairman 
of the Modern Language De- 
partment at Boston College. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan, who teaches 
English at Xavier College, New 
Orleans, has long been a student 
of the drama, particularly of 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre. 

Rev. Hucu No an teaches theol- 
ogy at Immaculata College, Im- 
maculata, Pa. 

Rosert F. Drinan, s.J., is dean of 
the Boston College Law School. 

Kevin O'CONNELL, 5.J., is a stu- 
dent of the classics at the Jesuit 
Novitiate, Lenox, Mass. 

Victor J. DONOVAN, c.pP., sta- 
tioned at the Passionist Monas- 


tery, Baltimore, writes from 
personal friendship with Mr. 
Wouk. 


PieRRE CourtTINEs is professor of 
Romance languages at Queen’s 
College, N. Y. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD is professor 
of economics at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

WiiuiaM V. KEnneEpy, free-lance 
writer on military affairs, has 
seen 12 years’ service in the 
Army, Air Force, Air Force Re- 
serve and National Guard. 

PauL C. BARTHOLOMEW is pro- 
fessor of political science at 
Notre Dame University. 

WituiaM G,. TyrRELL, historian 
in the Division of Archives and 
History at the University of the 
State of New York, is preparing 
a textbook on the history of the 
State of New York for use in 
elementary grades. 

















and that, of course, would have been 
intolerable. 
All the failures, weaknesses and 
omissions are laid to rest with the claim 
that the American’s “independence, 
cockiness and love of luxury,” and the 
fact that he fought “not for political o 
ideological reasons,” made him, in the 
end, “a deadly fighter.” Yet it was lack 
of discipline, love of luxury and a lack 
of a sound ideological base that, only 
six years later, made thousands of 
Americans the playthings of Communist 
prison keepers in Korea. 
A great battle, with all its meaning 
for a people and a civilization, should 
not be reduced to the status of a “good 
story.” Such playing down beguiles and 
deceives, no matter how noble the aw 
thor’s original intention. 
WiiiiaM V. KENNEDY 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: Vol. ¥, 
Prelude to Chattanooga. 
By Kenneth P. Williams. Macmillan. 395p, 
$7.50 


This final volume of Dr. William’s mil- 
tary history of the Civil War maintains 
the high standard of scholarship and 
readability set in the preceding four. The 
author covers events in the Mississippi 
Valley from the fall of Vicksburg to the 
end of 1863, then takes up the activities 
of General Rosecrans and the Army o 
the Cumberland that whole year. 

The early chapters describe in excit 
ing detail the capture of Port Hudson, 
Little Rock and Jackson, the Confed 
erate failure to capture Helena and the 
gradual clearing of the valley by Federal 
cavalry and gunboats. There is an it 
teresting account of the indecision and 
disagreement among the Union leaden 
as to the next step. Grant and Halleck 
urged a campaign against Mobile, Lin 
coln favored an invasion of Texas, but 
neither was undertaken. A chapter is de 
voted to the problems and difficulties of 
General Schofield in Missouri, where he 
had to contend with Confederate raids, 
a hostile population and two rival Union 
factions. 

In chapter six, the author turns back 
to the beginning of 1863 and describes 
how Rosecrans settled down at Mur 
freesboro after the battle and began his 
slow preparations for the spring cai 
paign in central and eastern Tennessee 
This campaign, followed in exciting de 
tail, ends with the battle of Chick 
mauga and here the story ends to0, 
though two additional chapters wert 
planned by the author, who died before 
they were completed. A summary 
their proposed contents is given in th 
publisher’s preface. 
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Throughout, the author is very criti- 
cal of Rosecrans, emphasizing his mis- 
takes, failures and shortcomings. His 
favorite here—after Grant—seems to be 
Hallock, whose activities are favorably 
stressed all through the narrative and 
in a 12-page appendix. 

Though primarily a scholarly military 
treatise packed with technical informa- 
tion, the book is written in such dramatic 
style that anyone interested in the de- 
tails of the tragic struggle between 
North and South will find it enjoyable 
and exciting reading. F. J. GALLAGHER 


BROWN GIRL, BROWNSTONES 
By Paule Marshall. Random House. 310p. 
$3.95 


Out of the welter and tangle of the 
racial conflicts depicted in any good 
novel dealing with the problem, one 
thing always emerges clear, simple and 
uncomplicated. And that one thing, 
however hackneyed the expression of it 
may be, is an avowal of the common 
human drives, needs and aspirations of 
all of us, no matter what our color. 
Paule Marshall lifts this story of a 
particular family, very likely her own, 
out of the narrow confines of the stereo- 
typed black-versus-white pattern and 
fleshes it out with the conflicts that are 





not only peculiar to racial situations but 
which are simply human. 

The Boyce family, Barbadians who 
have settled in Brooklyn, is not only 
struggling for existence in a white man’s 
world, but for survival as a family. The 
tensions within the family, created by 
clashes of personality and temperament, 
are equally as gripping and shattering 
as the tensions created by racism. Vic- 
tims of the conflict between the parents, 
Deighton and Silla, are the children, Ina 
and Selina. 

Deighton is a speciously charming, 
good-for-nothing man who talks big and 
dreams big while his wife turns into a 
shrew carrying the load alone. He is the 
center of Selina’s life and it is from him 
that she gets her romantic, poetic, al- 
most visionary approach to life. She is 
young enough to hate her mother’s al- 
most psychopathic dog-eat-dog tactics, 
and too young to understand what has 
made Silla that way. Yet in spite of a 
sometimes cruel rejection by her mother, 
Selina has a strong core of tenderness 
and affection for her. 

The conflict between the two, the con- 
tending sense of values, is symbolized by 
the author’s trick of objectifying Silla. 
She is always referred to as “the 
mother,” never “Selina’s mother,” never 
“her mother.” Symbolic, too, are the sil- 





ver bangles worn by Selina, as by all 
Barbadian children, and discarded by 
Selina with one independent thrust as 
she sets out on her own course. 

Mrs. Marshall has a remarkable gift 
for evoking the memories and emotions 
of childhood, and the chapters dealing 
with Selina’s teen-age development are 
by far the best in the book. One wonders 
if the affair with Clive contributes any- 
thing either to the book or to the matur- 
ing of Selina. ForTUNATA CALIRI 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


By Max Beloff. Oxford. 213p. $4.50 


It is always an interesting experience to 
approach a subject—especially a subject 
with which one is reasonably familiar— 
from a different point of view. One of 
the most interesting of such experiences 
is to secure from an outsider his opinions 
or views concerning our own American 
institutions. 

We get such an experience in Max 
Beloff’s little book. The author, who is a 
professor of government and public ad- 
ministration in the University of Oxford, 
has written primarily for a non-American 
audience, and he has done a remarkably 
good job. He shows deep knowledge of 
American institutions and a real insight 











Fall Publications 


THE CHANGING HEART 
By Chrysostom Dukker O.F.M. Translated by Bruce 
Malina O.F.M. The life of St. Francis is related to the 
central theme of “Penance”—the changing heart from 
“me-centeredness to Thee-centeredness.” 

$3.00 Ready Nov. 


THE FRANCISCANS 
By Alexander Masseron. Revised by Marion Habig 
O.F.M. A popular history of the Franciscan Order by a 
noted author and revised by Father Habig. The first full 
report on all branches of English-speaking Franciscans: 
priests, brothers, sisters of all branches. 

$5.00 Ready Nov. 


THE ART OF PRAYER 

By Martial Lekeux O.F.M. Translated by Paul J. Oligny 
O.F.M. “The style is so simple that it can be understood 
by the most unlearned, and that at the risk of appearing 
to be somewhat puerile. I have,” says the author, “sacri- 
ficed art for utility in the hope that the book will bear 
more fruit.” $3.75 Ready Nov. 


THE VOICE OF YOUR FATHER : 

By Martin Wolter O.F.M. One-page thumb-nail medita- 

tions for each day of the year based on the sayings and 

writings of St. Francis. Handy pocket edition which can 

be used by priests, brothers and sisters and tertiaries. 
$5.00 Ready Nov. 


THE ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
By Cajetan Esser O.F.M. A classical explanation of the 
history and spirit of the Franciscans. $1.75 Ready 


APOSTLE OF TWO WORLDS 
By Romain ge O.F.M. Translated by Raphael Brown. 
The first full length life of good Father Frederic Jans- 
soone O.F.M. of Canada and the Holy Land. 

$4.50 Ready 


SAINTS by Kelly Freas 
Art folio of the pictures in “Franciscan Book of Saints” 
suitable for framing. $5.00 Ready 


NOTHING FOR YOUR JOURNEY 

By Efrem Bettoni. A general synthesis of Franciscan 
thought based on the works of St. Bonaventure and BI. 
John Duns Scotus. $2.50 Ready 


FLAME OF WHITE 

By William Hunermann. A life of Pope St. Pius X which 
combines the art of the novelist with the accuracy of 
the historian. $4.50 Ready 


FRANCISCAN BOOK OF SAINTS 

By Marion A. Habig O.F.M. “Not only worthwhile 

spiritual reading in general, but a reliable guide to Fran- 

ciscan hagiography in particular.”—The Critic. 1,007 

pages, a saint for each day, with three-point meditation 

and liturgical prayer, illustrated by Kelly Freas. $12.50 
DeLuxe $15.50 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE|y 





AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide tells you where 
you can buy the fall and winter reading 
you want, the gift books you will need this 
Christmas. You will appreciate, too, the 
collections of cards and religious articles 
carried by these Booksellers. All of them 
will be happy to see you in person, talk 
with you on the phone, or handle your 
mail orders thoughtfully and efficiently. 


Wherever possible patronize your local 
Catholic bookstore! 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 





Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 


Est. 1907 
New Englana’s leading 
Catholic Book Store 


22 CHAUNCY ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chi 





The Thomas More 
Book Shop 


210 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: DEarborn 2-1795 





Chi 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


223 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 


Cincinnati 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 





Cinci +i 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 


210 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Columbus 


Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 





205 EAST BROAD ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Detroit 


E. J. McDevitt Co. 


Downtown: 
1230 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


Royal Oak: 
13 MILE & WOODWARD 





Eastland: 
8 MILE &« KELLY ROAD 





Academy Guild 
Bookstore 


fhe | 


That 
2429 PINE ST. 

410 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA MAD 

Phos 





Los Ang 
C. F. Horan & Co. fathc 


Church Furnishings @ Religious sul N ¢ 


Downtown Store: 138 

NEW 

120 WEST 2ND STREET Opp 

Los ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA LO. 

Phone: MAdison 6-6701 Comple 

Vermont Store: Gen 
5165 SO. VERMONT AVENUE | 


Los ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: THornwall 7334 








Rogers Church G 
Company, Inc. 





129 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 





The Kirn. 
Catholic Book Store fyrh, 


350 BARONNE STREET “ 
ITT 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA Phor 
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& Co. 





Manchest 


fhe Book Bazaar 
Andrew Broderick 


That book you want is here at 





410 CHESTNUT STREET 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRB 
Phone: NA 2-3991 


New York 


fatholic Book Shop 





Religious Sapp New Yor k 


138 WEST 32ND ST. 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








[REET Opposite Gimbels 

: CALIFORNIA LO 5-5798 

-6701 Complete line of Religious Articles 

Genuine Hummel Figurines 

IT AVENUE New York 

CALIFORNIA : 

7334 ziger Brothers, Inc. 
Lou! olic Books of all publishers 





6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


h Good , Phone: ORegon 5-7050 


Ottumwa 


The Catholic Gift 





H STREET Shop 
ITUCKY 
110 EAstT THIRD STREET 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
—New Oriled 


© Store 


3ET 
LOUISIANA 


Pittsburgh 








Kirner’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 
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into their actual functioning. Some read- 
ers may disagree with the author’s in- 
terpretations, but that simply adds a 
touch of spice. 

Seven chapters begin with a survey- 
introduction, continue with considera- 
tions on the Constitution, the President, 
the Administration, the Congress, the 
parties and conclude with one on the 
Government and the citizen. The title 
suggests that there is no treatment here 
of the government of the individual 
States, as such, but no account of Amer- 
ican government can omit some con- 
sideration of the States and their rela- 
tions with the Federal Government, and 
that Beloff has included. 

Throughout, the author injects 
enough of historical background to aid 
understanding. There is also an ever 
present touch of examples of compara- 
tive government to enable his readers to 
learn in terms of what they know. As 
might be expected, the treatment of 
separation of powers and the cabinet 
system in America and in England are 
particularly interesting in this connec- 
tion. 

This is a book peculiarly fitted for 
perusal by the beginner in the study of 
American government. The author as- 
sumes little knowledge of the American 
situation on the part of his readers, so 
the neophyte will find little to confuse 
him. At the same time, the “semi-pro” 
will find this an interesting experience. 

PauL C, BARTHOLOMEW 


MOHAWK BARONET: Sir William 
Johnson of New York 


By James Thomas Flexner. Harper. 400p. 
$6 


Friend of Indians, diplomat in countless 
Indian negotiations, trader, landowner 
and promoter, military leader, defender 
of New York interests against New Eng- 
land’s expanding influence, builder of 
mansions and advocate of the amenities 
of civilization in the 18th-century wil- 
derness of the Mohawk Valley—such was 
Sir William. He stands forth in this por- 
trait as a man of these and many more 
dimensions. Drawing from the 12 vol- 
umes of Johnson papers, Flexner fur- 
nishes a comprehensive and impressive 
account of Johnson’s stature in colonial 
affairs. 

Johnson’s part in the international 
rivalry and diplomatic maneuvering of 
the last two colonial conflicts between 
England and France comes into the 
sharpest focus. His skill in dealing with 
the Indian tribes was a decisive factor 
in the competition for the North Amer- 
ican empire. No one else could match 
Johnson’s ability, or his inclination, to 





St. Leuls 





B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


San Francisco 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


758 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 


Scranton 





Diocesan Guild 


Studios 


SCRANTON @ WILKES BARRE 
HAZLETON ¢ CARBONDALE 
WILLIAMSPORT 
400 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 
108-112 EAsT LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & Missals 


Westminster 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 
226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 


Washington Branch: 
901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Quality 
Christmas Cards 


Box of 10 cards $1.50 

Box of 20 cards $2.00 

Choose from 30 designs. 
*CARD ILLUSTRATED: NO. 813 
Send a postcard with name 


and address for free folder 
showing cards in full color. 


Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















The 
Dead Sea 
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to other Jewish groups and early 
Christianity.,-—M1LLar Burrows 


“The first work on the Scrolls which 
can be used almost as a little ency- 
clopedia on diverse aspects of Qum- 
ran thought.”—KrisTER STENDAHL 
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make friends with Indians and influence 
their decisions. Numerous vivid scenes 
of Johnson at Indian gatherings fill the 
book, and his tribal name of Warrag- 
hiyagey—“he who does much business”— 
is completely appropriate. 

Warraghiyagey’s personal business 
consisted of acquiring extensive land- 
holdings that reached far back into the 
wilderness from both sides of the Mo- 
hawk River. Johnson, the land promoter 
and speculator, appears in his landlord- 
tenant relationships as a throwback to 
the days of feudalism—a challenging 
concept to those who interpret the fron- 
tier as inevitably the cradle of democra- 
tic institutions. 

Johnson’s military exploits, particular- 
ly his contributions to British successes 
at Lake George and Fort Niagara, win 
Flexner’s praises. The victories by John- 
son and his Indian allies at those places 
won him the title of “the heaven-taught 
general.” But it is also possible to read 
the inevitability of the British triumphs 
from the record of French bungling and 
inefficiency. 

The author has used important new 
materials to reveal and document John- 
son’s impact on his contemporaries and 
his contribution to history. Yet Flexner 
adheres to dated, obscure local traditions 
about Johnson’s romances and his half- 
breed offspring. In spite of these occa- 
sional intrusions of the sensational, 
Mohawk Baronet is a study of such sig- 
nificant proportions that it must be 
acknowledged as the definitive biog- 
raphy of an outstanding personality of 
colonial America. W1LL1AM G. TYRRELL 


FILMS 





CAREER (Paramount), from the point 
of view of its author, James Lee, repre- 
sents a new kind of screen success story. 
His slick movie, complete with expen- 
sive production and Grade A cast, is a 
version of his own play, which enjoyed 
only a modest success in an inexpen- 
sive off-Broadway production. 

As far as plot goes, Lee’s drama 
might be described as an iconoclastic 
story of theatrical success. It covers 14 
lean years in the life of a would-be 
actor (Anthony Franciosa). During this 
period the aspiring Thespian gets vir- 
tually nowhere in his quest for theatri- 
cal recognition, despite a willingness to 
starve more or less cheerfully and to sub- 
ordinate every other important con- 
sideration in life (his marriage, for ex- 
ample) to achieve his goal. He has, 
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however, a burgeoning talent, sharpened 
in the school of hard knocks, for knifing 
others in the back as they have knifed 
him. Finally, when our hero has just 
about run out of hustle and hope, a 
chance encounter with his ex-wife (Joan 
Blackman) heartens him to make one 
more try in the lead of an off-Broadway 
play produced by an old friend and 
enemy (Dean Martin). The play is an 
jnstantaneous hit and is transferred to 
Broadway. As the axiom of the theatre 
goes, all you need is one good break. His 
career is assured. 

Evidently, the story is intended to be 
arealistic reaction against the sentimen- 
tal school of overnight-success stories. 
The difficulty is that it says nothing 
about the dedication and ruthlessness of 
the aspiring creative artist that has not 
already been said often and better. The 
picture is as much of a cliché as the 
genre it reacts against. Its capacity to 
surprise and shock is not nearly so great 
as the author expected it to be; the film 
seems about 50 per cent deficient in 
substance. 

However, Career has its moments. 
Lee knows how to create characters who 
remain human beings, not monsters, 
even when they are behaving most out- 
rageously. Also, his theatrical atmos- 
phere remains generally authentic even 
when the film seems glossy and over- 
produced. Moreover, the performances 
are effective. Besides members already 
accounted for, the cast includes Shirley 
MacLaine in a characteristic role of a 
disorderly dipsomaniac who, uncharac- 
teristically, reforms. Carolyn Jones, who 
has been all kinds of psychotics during 
her screen career, plays a comparatively 
nice and normal theatrical agent, and 
plays her most winningly. [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


THEY CAME TO CORDURA (Colum- 
bia). Just as I am prepared to believe al- 
most any paradox about a theatrical 
career, I can also believe almost any 
paradox about courage and cowardice in 
battle. Even so, I do not believe and can- 
not react to They Came to Cordura. The 
reason is. that scenarist-director Robert 
Rossen, working from a novel by Glen- 
don Swarthout, seems determined to 
prove entirely too much about courage 
and cowardice. 

An Army major (Gary Cooper) has 
been guilty of cowardice during Per- 
shing’s punitive expedition against the 
Mexican bandit Pancho Villa. As an 
itonic punishment, the major has been 
appointed awards. officer for the rest of 
the campaign. The major is charged 
with escorting back to base headquarters 
a weirdly raffish quintet of candidates 
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SPRING HILL 
COLLEGE 


over a century of 
Jesuit Education 


Founded in 1830, SPRING HILL 
COLLEGE is a four-year co-educa- 
tional liberal arts college which 
also offers pre-professional educa- 
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College also offers four-year cur- 
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cal technology, and _ professional 
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nurses and an ROTC unit are on 
campus. 

SPRING HILL’s 700-acre campus 
is alive with activities to develop 
future leaders. The mild climate 
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SPRING HILL COLLEGE with 
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today to Director of Admissions, 
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for the Congressional Medal of Honor 
(Van Heflin, Tab Hunter, Richard 
Conte, Dick York, Michael Callan). The 
journey, complicated by the presence of 
a disturbing woman prisoner (Rita Hay- 
worth), proves to be more grueling and 
dangerous than a mere battle. The point 
is hammered home time and time again 
that the major is a hero of almost saintly 
proportions, and his detail of certified 
“heroes” is a bunch of cowards. 

Once baldly stated, a thesis imme- 
diately invites argument, or, to para- 
phrase Willa Cather, “the only thing you 
create is what you do not say.” The film 
leaves nothing unsaid. As a result it 
seems sterile and lifeless, though much 
of it is skillfully staged, especially the 
sequence depicting the last cavalry 
charge in American military history. 
[L of D: A-IIT] Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


O God, our refuge and our strength, 
Thou who art the source of all devotion, 
give ear to the devout prayers of Thy 
Church, and grant that what we ask in 
faith we may obtain in fact (Prayer of 
the Mass for the 22nd Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


The opening words of this Mass-collect 
will immediately recall to Catholic 
minds the prayer that is said after Low 
Mass, the petition that occurs between 
the beloved “Hail Holy Queen” and the 
recourse to splendid Michael the arch- 
angel. Everyone except those hefty but 
delicate characters who cannot bear to 
remain in church that long hears regu- 
larly that God is our refuge and our 
strength. 

Understand, we touch here upon an 
aspect of religion whose respectability 
has been seriously and, according to 
some, scientifically questioned. The sug- 
gestion has been made that all religion 
had its origin in fear. If the sun should 
not warm the earth, the crops would fail; 
the sun must be worshiped. If the moon 
did not seem to wax and wane on 
schedule, there would be more lunacy 
than usual; let Silene be honored and 
appeased, The sea is dangerous; pour a 
libation into it. Given advances in as- 
tronomy and oceanography, Christian- 
ity could not very well carry on with 
Apollo and Poseidon. Still, there has to 
be something or someone to whom we 
can turn in our unfailing distress, to 
whom we can wail in the frightening 
dark. O, God, our refuge and our 
strength. ... 


It is sometimes as difficult to placatg 
the stern rationalist, the unbending 
secularist, as it used to be to soothe of 
Zeus and dissuade him from indiscrim. 
inate tossing about of his thunderbolt 
If we talk about religious morality, they 
religion is all obligation, all legalism, aj 
an endless hodgepodge of do, dont 
don’t do. If we say something about the 
consolations of religion, then religion js 
the “opium of the people”; apprehep 
sive adults are relaxed by religion e 
actly as fretful babies are quieted by 
whatever it is babies are quieted with 
Perhaps if we began to suggest that 
modern religion, in the style of the an 
cient cults of Bacchus and Aphrodite fi 
ought to show people how to have af; 
high old time, then the agnostics might 
be happy. We doubt it, though. Skep. 
tics—at least learned ones—commonl 
take a dim view of everything. Yo 
name it, and they are against it. 

Of course, almighty God is our refuge 
and our strength—not because we like 
to think so, but because, in every sens 
of the powerful phrase, He is. 

If God exists, the next question must 
be: What kind of God is He? If, as thef) 
Judeo-Christian tradition has always in 
sisted, God is good in the sense of being 
benevolent and provident—that is, if He 
is both infinitely capable of taking car 
of men, His creatures, and infinitely sin. 
cere and loving in His abiding will to d 
it—then He is in simple truth our refuge 
and our strength. 

We who believe in God decline to be 
embarrassed by the barren brassiness of 
irreligion. When, as so often happens, 
the prodding and pinking and piercing 
of daily experience become unbearable, 
we unashamedly take refuge, in ow 
loving God who is Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, who is at hand, even in ow 
hearts, who is concerned and attentive 
and understanding. When we are weaty 
beyond all telling and feel sure that the) 
last poor residue of spiritual and phys 
ical energy has been drained out of us, 
that we cannot lift a foot again to take 
another single step toward our necessary 
goal, then the omnipotent God, thefi 
majestic Father, the unconquered and 
unconquerable Son, the mighty Holy 
Spirit, becomes our strength. We wil 
indeed cry out in our sore distress, but 
neither in protest nor despair. We 
only say: O God, our refuge and ow 
strength.... 

What happens then? Let us reassurt 
our troubled rationalist and uneasy 
skeptic. What happens is exactly what 


you might expect when a Christian mat f believ 


cries out to the Triune God. What wt 
ask in faith we do most certainly obtain 
in fact. VINCENT P. McCorry, sj. 
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